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MR. SECRETARY OF LABOR 
Knows nothing of golf 
(See Page 7) 
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Send for the Tiny TREASURE BOOK, a delightful 


THE WHAT, WHEN AND HOW 
OF REMEMBRANCES .. . DON’T 
GUESS— ASK YOUR JEWELER 


—A — 


N engagement ring, of course! But what 
A else, during the engagement period may 
an engaged man give to his fiancée—with pro- 
priety and good taste? 


aA 


This is one of the many puzzling problems in 
the delicate and intricate art of proper gift-giving. 

Certain kinds of gifts, including all forms of 
jewelry, the engaged man may bestow upon his 
bride-to-be as freely as his means and wishes 
sanction. Other types of gifts, such as wearing 
apparel or furniture, he cannot give at all, with- 
out breaching the canons of approved social 
practice and good form. 


But there are other equally perplexing ques- 


~ NAME 
et 


What may the engaged man 


give to his fiancee ? 


ADDRESS 


tions in the etiquette of gift-giving. What, for 
example, should a bridegroom give to his best 
man and ushers before the wedding ceremony? 
And the bride to her bridesmaids? What are 
the proper anniversary and seasonal gifts to 
friends and relatives? 

When you have a delicate gift problem to 
solve—don’t guess—go to an expert for author- 
itative counsel. See your jeweler. He is past- 
master in the science of gift selection. His con- 
sultations are free. 

But, today, send the coupon below for the 
Tiny Treasure Book, a pocket brochure that 
treats of the What, When and How of Remem- 
brances. A copy is waiting for you. 


FLGIN 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 








little brochure of Gift Facts and 


ts 


iggestions 
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Sent free Elgin National Watch Company, Dept. 73, Elgin, Tl. 
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} OU may not know or care what or where 
Conshohocken is; but if you own a car you 
ought to know and care who Lee i 


Conshohocken is a town; the Lee Tire & Rubber 
Company is one of its principal industries. A 
genius named Lee started it; he had the quality 


<i. 
{ idea; a true craftsman. 


Fifteen years ago Lee made the only real Puncture 
Proof tire; still making it. We make also the 
Shoulderbuilt balloon; the DeLuxe high pressure 
cord for passenger cars, trucks and buses; we’re 
making them better all the time. 


The one idea, always, has been to make as good 
atire as the best materials and the most scientific 
methods can produce; to make your tire-money 
go farthest. 











If you believe in this sort of spirit in your 
own product or service, you must believe 
in Lee Tires; and if you believe in them, 
you'll buy them. 






We LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
| Conshohocken, Pa. 
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A digestive aid 


that quits when 
its task is done 





({ASTROGEN Tablets are good — very 
good—for the prompt relief of indiges- 
tion, gas and other after-dinner discomfort. 
So are bicarbonate of soda and preparations 
containing it. 


But there's one objection to alkalies like 
“bicarb’’—one respect in which they go too 
far. Unless youmeasure your dosetoanicety, 
your stomach is left with an alkaline residue 
which interferes with normal digestion. 


Gastrogen Tablets do not 
disturb normal digestion 


The stomach, you know, should be slightly 
acid :1-5 of one percent;. And until nature 
restores this delicate balance of acidity, 
normal digestion cannot proceed. 


The interesting thing about Gastrogen 
Tablets is that. the moment they overcome 
the hyperacidity that makes you uncom- 
fortable, they stop their work. Your stom- 
ach remains “in neutral."’ Any excess of 
Gastrogen Tablets simply passes along 
through your system without further effect. 
You might eat a pound of them, and they 
would have no power to alkalize the con- 
tents of your stomach. 


So, next time your dinner brings you dis- 
comfort, try Gastrogen Tablets. They are 
mild, safe, effective. They will quickly drive 
away your indigestion, heartburn and gas. 
They are aromatic and pleasant to the taste, 
and they are extraordinarily good for sweet- 
ening the breath. 


Your druggist has them in handy 

pocket tins of 15 tablets for 20c; also 

in cabinet-size bottles of 60 tablets 

for 60c. If you wish to try them be- 

fore you buy them, send thecoupon 

for free introductory packet of 6 
tablets. 


Lift 2 2S 








In Vancouver 


Sirs: 

Time is read in the office of the Van- 
couver Sun, from cover to cover, by five 
of our executives. We get from it editorial 
ideas and news leads and a news presen- 
tation that is right in line with modern 
journalism. 

TIME has developed a fast moving tele- 
graphic style all of its own that is ex- 
tremely informative and entertaining. 
Speaking as a newspaper owner and pub- 
lisher, I would say that if circulation and 
advertising departments will thoroughly 
promote and ‘merchandise’ what you are 
selling, Time has ahead of it a very suc- 
cessful career. 

The old didactic style of writing has 
gone; people are no longer content to read 
a full column editorial and then wonder 
what it is all about. The reading public 
today wants brevity, variety and versatility, 
and they want facts. 

Try and get in a little more Canadian 
news. And also try and get in some com- 
mon-sense understandable health news, 
which the public is today hungry for. 
Most of the so-called health services in 
the newspapers have been run by M. D.’s 
who are using their space not to give the 
public common-sense health knowledge, but 
they have been using that space as free 
advertising for pills, pellets, serums and 
surgery. 

Health is a matter of publication and 
education and today I look on it as news- 


paperdom’s best bet. 6 
R. J. CROMIE 
Publisher 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Mudhooks 


Sirs: 

While nearly all other newspapers in 
the States are publishing silly, sentimental 
rubbish on the situation in China, fatu- 
ously extolling the “enlightened American 
Policy in the East,” you continue to give 
accurate and unvarnished descriptions of 
conditions here. You deserve heartiest con- 
gratulations from Americans here, who 
are constantly faced with the fact that the 
present diplomatic policy, which was first 
staged, and is still sponsored, by _ the 
American Government, is a ridiculous farce 
and largely responsible for the deplorable 
state of affairs existing here. 

Of course I am aware that in your 
Peking correspondent you have a much 
more reliable and disinterested source of 
information than other papers possess. 

On p. 15 of Time, Sept. 138, you mention 
that an American destroyer, the Elvano, 
was fired on while steaming up _ the 
Yangtze. You probably refer to the small 
gunboat U. S. S. Elcano which is stationed 
at Ichang. It is easy to believe that she 
was fired on, but much harder to con- 
ceive her steaming up the Yangtze. 

The Elcano is an old Spanish gunboat 
captured by Admiral Dewey in the Battle 
of Manila Bay. Some years ago she was 
re-fitted and sent to occupy a station of 
the Yangtze Patrol at Ichang, just below 
the Yangtze Gorges. The trials and tribu- 
lations the Elcano met with in navigating 
the comparatively quiet stretch of river 
between Hankow and Ichang make a legend 
dear to the hearts of the merchant 
skippers at Ichang. Some say she was 


| towed up by hundreds of Chinese trackers, 
and others that she came up under her 
own power, making sometimes as much as 
15 miles a day. Yangtze rivermen fre- 
quently express the opinion that if she ever 
lost her mudhooks in her present state 
she would drift right down to Shanghai, 
unless her crew were able to get a line 
ashore. 

After seven years of wrangling over the 
Yangtze Patrol, Washington has made a 
contract in Shanghai for six modern gun- 
boats to replace the old and feeble units 
now in use. The first is to be ready in 
March, the others to follow a month 
apart. The Elcano will soon be released 
from duty as a floating fortification at 
Ichang and scrapped. 

After the Elcano, the two gunboats 
U. S. S. Monocacy and U. S. S. Palos 
which form the Upper Yangtze Patrol, will 
be released. These are coal and wood 
burners of the vintage of approximately 
1910, and are so old that they navigate 
the rapids above Ichang with the greatest 
difficulty and danger. 

The Palos went down river to Shanghai 
early last spring for overhaul and since 
then’ has never gotten further up river 
than Ichang, although she has been badly 
needed on the upper stretch, and has made 
several attempts. Chungking residents have 
a popular ditty to the tune of “Parlez-vous,” 
the two essential lines of which are: 

The Palos passed a ship one day 
The ship was going the other way. 

You may use this information as you 
please but for business reasons I do not 
want my name mentioned. 





The above came from a U. S. 
businessman in Szechuan, huge 
and remote province.—ED. 


Potent Flayed 
Sirs: 

... TIME gives me pretty good news 
service. China news is as accurate as 
it could well be at your end of a long 
wire. : 

Only, get your red pencil after some 
words that are ready to be molted from 
your rather exceptional vocabulary. Grand- 
pa “Potent” and a few of his confreres 
ought to get well-deserved old age pensions. 

FRANK M. ToOTHAKER 

The Yenping Mission 

Methodist Episcopal Church 
Yenping City, Fukien 


China. 
Quipper Quillen 


In TIME, Dec. 20, you say of R. Charlton 
Wright: “A few years ago, his quips out- 
numbered aii others on the funny-page of 
the Literary Digest; often as many as a 
dozen were reprinted in one issue.” 

The reference to ‘all others” invites 
comparison with the paragraphs of Robert 
Quillen. when Mr. Quillen wrote for 
the Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont, he led all 
other papers in the number of paragraphs 
quoted, his high mark being 19. 

After his paragraphs were syndicated, 
he held the lead—the high-water mark being 
20 of 42 paragraphs quoted in the Digest 
for March 14, 1925, as the inclosed reprint 








THERE IS ONLY ONE NEWSMAGAZINE 


and the subscription price is $5 yearly. 


Roy E. Larsen, Crrcutation Mer., Time, Ine. 


Penton Buitpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 
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Hugo is incomparably the greatest French writer of this century, perhaps the greatest of our time. Benjamin W. WELLS, Pu. D. (Harvard). 


The story of a gypsy 
loved by a soldier, a 
priest, and a hunchback. j 
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LL AT ONCE, above her lover’s 


head, she saw a livid, convulsed 
face; beside this face there was 
a hand which held a dagger. It was the 


face and hand of the priest who had crept 
into the room. The young girl, frozen mute by the frightful apparition, could not utter even a cry. 
She saw the poniard descend, and rise dripping. 

‘‘ Malédiction /’’ cried the captain, and fell back on the bench. 

She fainted. As her eyes closed, as all consciousness left her, she thought she felt 


a fiery touch upon her lips, a kiss more burning than an executioner’s branding-iron. 
dancing in the street and had fallen 
violently in love with her. Yielding to 
the sudden temptation he has her carried 
off that night, but the girl is rescued by 
the gay De Chateaupers, captain of the 
king’s archers. With him she naturally 
falls in love; surprised in their nocturnal 
assignation by Frolfo, the captain is 
poniarded by the priest and Esmeralda 
arrested and put to torture for his mur- 
der, alkhough he survives the wound. 
famous novel, She is rescue’ »y her grateful slave 

Notre Dame Quasimodo, the hunchback bell-ringer 

of Paris, the of the cathedral, and hidden in one of 

priest, Claude the towers. Hugo’s* account of Quasi- 

Frollo, arch- modo’s vengeance against Frollo is one 

deacon,alche- of the most thrilling in all literature. 


se Magra MOST TRANSLATIONS AND 
magica; "2" THE FILMS GIVE ONLY A 
seen Esmer- 

GARBLED VERSION OF THIS 


alda, a beauti- 
ful gypsy girl WORLD-FAMOUS STORY. 


All of Wirtor Hugo’s Famous Povels 


have now been completely translated into English from the monumental Edition Nationale, published in Paris, 
and are now offered to you in absolutely unabridged and nnexpurgated form at a popular price for the first time. 


This series is full of scenes of great laps escape of Valjean, his flight through 
the sewers; and many others reveal Tugo’s genius at its heights. 
In The Toilers of the Sea Gilliat, loving Déruchette, undertakes a herculean task, 


When she recovered she was sur- 
rounded by soldiers of the watch who 
were carrying off the captain; the priest 
had disappeared; the window at the 
back of the room, looking up the river, 
was wide open; they picked up the 
priest’s cloak, which they supposed be- 
longed to the officer, and she heard 
them saying: 

«Tis a sorceress who has stabbed a 
captain.”” 

In Victor 


Hugo’s 








In these novels you find all the human passions and sentiments. In Notre Dame 
the noble and the base are mingled. ‘The hunchback loves with devotion, the priest 



























loves with furious hopeless fatality of passion in spite of learning and. vows, the 
romantic gypsy girl’s devotion is unscrupulously exploited by the gay light- of-love 
soldier, It is a realistic, exotic, phantasmagoria in which the great cathedral and the 
treacherous Louis XI brood over all. The grotesque side of medizval life is unveiled 
in an account of the strange Cour des Miracles, a social cesspool of beggars and crimi- 
nals, where the lame grow nimble and the blind see, that they may share in nightly orgies. 

In The Miserables you find a great series of five novels in which Hugo sets forth 
his ideas of social democracy. The hero is Jean Vz aljean, an ex-convict become a 
phil: anthropist, who befriends Fantine, a grisefte. He is pursued by Javert, a detec- 
tive, who is the incarnation of social order. There are hundreds of other characters. 


and, in spite of a struggle with a devil-fish and other obstac les, succeeds—only to find 
his labor in vain. In 7he Laughing Man a disfigured youth, lost son of a peer who 
loves the beautiful but blind Dea, finds himself furiously loved by a duchess—one of 
Hugo’s most remarkable crea ations “a virgin Messalina,”’ who offers herself to him. 

In Ninety-three you follow the strange career of a woman of Paris amid stirring 
scenes of the French Revolution. In //ax of /celand a young captain, in love witha 
chanc ellor’ s daughter, fights a great duel. In Bug Jarga/ a slave in love with his 
master’s daughter leads a revolt in St. Domingo. In Last Day of a Condemned you 
find a startling analysis of the sensations of a man condemned to death. 


The illustrations of this edition are those prepared under the direction of the Société Nationale, formed by French booklovers for the 
purpose of making a set of illustrations that would be ‘‘an incomparable monument to the literary and artistic genius of France.” 


You may have seen’abridged translations; to know what Hugo’s novels are really 
like, to get every word just as Hugo wrote it, you should see this copyrighted transla- 
tion, printed from the same plates used to print the edition on Japanese paper for 
which subscribers paid $420.00 per set. ‘The profits on the de luxe editions have repaid 
the large investment in these plates so that we are able to offer to you a set at the cost 
per volume less than the ordinary novel—Anp YOU Ger DOUBLE Votumgs For 
THE PRICE or ONE. 






Notre Dame of Paris 4 vols. 
lhe Miserables 


‘Chis is the Complete Set of bictor fjugo’s {orld- famous Novels. 


[LALALDLALLLALALDALLAALPALDLALAALPALSALALALALALAAS AALS ALALAAAALSALA, 
“i i the greatness of his genius towers above his rivals. His powerful novels form a distinct class. 
His world-wide popularity prove their fascinating interest. YOU SHOULD KNOW THEM. 


These 28 volumes are beautifully bound in 
19“ green-blue cloth in 14 double volumes (74 x5x 1% 


We let these books speak for themselves by sending the complete set, charges paid, 
to you for inspection. Keep them five days and examine them closely, If they do 
not convince you that they should be in your library of course return them. 

This edition has been printed and bound during the dull season so that we have been 
enabled to produce it at an astonishing low price. As‘this stock will no doubt soon 
be exhausted, it would be well to act at once. YOU NEED NOT FEEL UNDER 
THE SLIGHTEST OBLIGATION TO KEEP THE SET. 
(AALAALAANALDAALALA 


The Rittenhouse Press 


Estab. 1873; 18 Meds. and Dips. 
Rittenhouse Square, Phila. 


@ You may send for inspection, charges 
Y prepaid, the 28 volumes of V/CTOR 

HUGO'S FAMOUS NOVELS, bound 
two-in-one in green-blue cloth. I will 
return the set in 5 days or send you $1 as 
a first payment and $2 a month for 14 












= s of the Sea 4 inches). You get 7666 fascinating pages absolutely months, Canada (duly paid) add one $2 

Nin a saipe } ‘ unabridged or expurgated, superbly illustrated by payment, Foreign $31 cash with order. 
ety-three : , 

Hen of Iesland a6 great French artists. : i T 1-10.97 

Bug Jargal 1“ The only thing about this coupon in any way eM NAME —- 


Last Day of a Condemned 


and Claude Gueux 1 “ benefit, to sign and mail it now. 


approaching obligation is the need, for your own 
































of the Digest page will show... . 

There is no competition between para- 
graphers; but since Mr. Quillen leads 
the field, we think he should be given 


proper credit in TIMg. 
E. P. CONLEY 
Chicago, IIl. 


Voice 
Sirs: 

. ..I1 will close with the following quo- 
tation from Shakespeare: 
Methinks I hear a voice cry, “Ha-ha!” 
Time doth murder melancholy !* 


J. Y. BLANKETSIEMS 
a 


Princeton, 


Regal Fashion 
Sirs: 

In Time, Dec. 6, p. 11, you outlined the 
high and low points in the career of Ed- 
ward L. Doheny. You stated that after 
discovering oil near Los Angeles he ‘‘rose 
again and fell again financially. Then he 
got himself a horse and set out to explore 
Mexico.” 

On Dec. 6, 1921, 
nual dinner of the 
Institute and recall a statement by Mr. 
Doheny to the effect that many people 
had the impression that he pioneered in 
Mexico in primitive style, but the truth 
was that he entered Mexico in regal 
fashion in a private car. The following 
excerpt from Mr. Doheny’s address pla- 
cates my mind, for my memory is frequent- 


ly errant: 

“In May, 1900, C. A. Canfield, a well- 
known and_ successful oil prospector of 
California, and A. P. Maginnis, a promi- 
nent railway official of that State, with 
myself, made a trip to Mexico at the sug- 
gestion of the late A. A. Robinson, the then 
president of the Mexican Central Railway 
Company, who had hopes of seeing oil 
developed somewhere near the line of his 
railroad. Although we then and always 


I attended the an- 
American Petroleum 


*An error. Shakespeare said: 
Methought I heard a@ voice cry, “Sleep no 
more ! 
Macbeth does murder sleep!’—Eb. 


| 


before considered ourselves prospectors, 
we had really graduated from that very 
worthy and energetic class of men _ to 
whom our great West owes so much. 
We were not under the necessity of being 
‘grub-staked’ by anyone, or more osten- 
tatiously on the hurricane deck of a cay- 
use. Our previous success in finding oil 
in California led to our going on this 
prospecting trip in a private car, traveling 
with passes issued to us because of the 
benefit which it was supposed the Mexican 
Central Railway Company might gain.” 


W. A. McMILLAN 


in emphasizing the 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
TIME erred 
horse.—ED. 


Stripe 
Sirs: 

The other day at the breakfast table my 
wife said to me, “It seems to me that 
it is about time to put up Time for the 
time being.” 


Reluctantly I did so. I was reading your 


amusing article entitled ‘Hint’? [TiIME, 
Dec. 20]. I like the second, third, fourth 
and fifth paragraphs, and chuckled over 


them, but part of the first stuck. 

You head the article with, “What with 
the Methodist-Episcopal Church, through 
its board of temperance and public morals, 
re-declaring war on intemperance” 
then further down ... “thoughtful citizens 
wondered ... how far the Fundamentalist 
determination to reform the country ex- 
tends.” 

I happen to be a Minister in the said 
Church, and I rather dislike to be included 
with the Right Rev. Dr. John Roach 
Straton, or any of his stripe who are doing 
so much to bring Christianity into dis- 
repute among well informed people. 

I think that I do not go outside the 


facts when I say that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is not in the same 
“swim” as “‘The Supreme Kingdom” (Vain- 


glorious Term) and is not bothered about 
the supposed contradiction between religion 
and science. 
Now I feel better. 
H. L. WILLIAMS 


Preston, Kan. 











achelors — or 


Early-Rising Husbands 


EST a breakfast that is warming, 
nourishing, satisfying—yet tickles 


every taste and is easy to prepare. 


Two biscuits of Shredded Wheat, pane, 


over with rich hot 
milk,sugared or salted 
to suit, will keep you 
fit to face another 
Winter’s day. 













Elk City, Okla. 


Letter carriers have enough to 
do without looking at the post- 
marks of mail. But, had _ they 
been curious last week, they would 
have seen the words, “Elk City, 
Okla.,” on one out of every 15 let- 
ters addressed to the editorial de- 
partment of Time. Able High 
School Teacher F. J. Cathcart 
was responsible. He had asked 
the members of his class in Govern- 
ment* to write words of praise and 
criticism to TIME. Most of them 
did. To the dutiful onés and to 
Teacher Cathcart, many thanks and 
a hearty acknowledgment. Here- 
with excerpts from two of the 
letters«: 

Sirs: 

«+. The TIME staff must be all men that 

don’t think much of women for we don’t 


read much about them. Please take more 
interest in women. 


RuTH ROYSE 
Elk City, Okla. 


Sirs: 
It will not surprise you to learn that 
TIME is the one magazine which I read 


from cover to cover. I am glad to add 
that the sense displayed by TIME is not 


common, but is very uncommon. As our 
instructor, F. J. Cathcart, once said, “A 
man with horse sense would be stable 
minded.” 

JOE SNODDY 

Elk City, Okla. 
Diarist 
Sirs: 

A day on the last frontier, Alaska 

6 a.m.: sourdough hotcakes, made from 
Alaska grown wheat, with honey from 
Alaska raised bees; baked Alaska apples, 
transparent. 

Off to the R. R. shop at 7:30 to 
touch up the iron malamute which carries 
mail and passengers to Fairbanks 


for the Willow Creek 
Alaska coal ex- 


the Ry. stamp mills 
gold mines. We use 
clusively. 

Back to the homestead 4 o’clock. 
the radio for eastern news. 


Tuning 


Getting supper ready. Bill of fare: Bear 
roast, potatoes, celery, cranberries, beets, 
cucumbers, tomatoes, corn on cob. 


Reading various magazines accompanied 
with song and music from coast cities over 
the radio. Between 10 and 11 Alaska time, 
is a quiet hour, a good time to study 
TIME. After 11, Japan, Australia and 
New Zealand are within reach of my five 
tube Grebe radio set. 

Your grateful Subscriber, 

Oscar C. NIELSEN 

Sunbeam Homestead 

Anchorage, Alaska 

*Teacher Cathcart and his pupils con- 
sume 46 copies of TIME every week in their 
classroom work. 
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THE QUICKEST WAY’ 


The old quill pen was a slow and inefficient tool with 
which to produce a thousand copies of a letter or a doc- 
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ument. The Mimeograph is the speediest and most effi- 
cient instrument that human ingenuity has devised for 
doing that job—and doing it well. Two extremes! Type- 
write a letter, a bulletin, a form, or trace by hand a diagram, 
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an outline drawing or a penwritten message, upon a Mim- 

eograph stencil sheet, and within a few minutes the speedy 
machine will deliver a thousand exact copies thereof—at al- 
most negligible cost. What was once the work of days and 






weeks is now done in minutes. Because it has so remarkably 
economized both time and money, the Mimeograph has 
become a tool of great importance in modern business and 


educational activities. Upon request A. B. Dick Company, 


Chicago, will send you free booklet showing how modern dup- 
licating work can be well and easily done—the quickest way. 


MIMEOGRAPH 







WHAT 
IS YOUR MEASURE 


OF MOTOR-CAR VALUE? 


EVERYONE has standards of comparison in buying a mototr- 
car—or even in thinking about one. Some superlative day’s 
run over difficult roads; some quick, flashing performance of 
motor on hill; or some sure response of brakes in a crisis. 


But unless you already own and ride in a Rolls-Royce, there 


is waiting for you a new conception of motor-car value—a 
new assurance of comfortable miles, and of safety, a new 
measure of mechanical perfection with resulting flexibility 


and silence. 


To ride in a Rolls-Royce is to grant it supremacy in all these 


particulars. To own one is to realize that this car is not only 
the epitome of smartness and comfort, but that it is, also, the 
wisest of investments. Every mechanical part is guaranteed 
against failure for three years. Many owners have received 


more than twenty years of uninterrupted service. 


You are cordially invited to ride in a Rolls-Royce for 100 
miles over any roads you may select. More than likely, this 
ride will mean for you a new measure of motor-car value. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


@ On New Year’s Day any in- 
habitant of the world can grasp 
the hand of the President of the 
U. S. He must go to the White 
House between 1 and 3 p.m. He 
will stand in line, enter at the 
front door, notice the mistletoe 
hung from the chandelier, proceed 
to the Blue Room, extend his right 
hand to the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge, take leave with dignity. 
On Jan, 1, 1927, 3,185 people* 
did these things. One-third of 
them, including the Diplomatic 
Corps and Washington officials, 
were received before noon. 

qc It was announced by Presi- 
dent Coolidge that one of the 
members of the U. S. legation in 
Switzerland would represent this 
country at an Economie Conference 
in Geneva this month to consider 
international double taxation. 

@ Stanley Melbourne Bruce, 
Prime Minister of Australia, on 
his way home from London, had 
luncheon at the White House. 

@ Prince Chichibu, brother of 
the new Emperor of Japan, also 
on his way home, called at the 
White House (see p. 17). 


@ President Coolidge asked the 


press to back the Administration’s 


foreign policy in the present 
Mexican and Nicaraguan troubles 
(see p. 8). He resented the 


gratuitous interference of Senators. 


Moral Preceptor 


According to the Constitution, it 
is the duty of the President to ad- 
minister and enforce the laws of 
the land, to advise the Congress 
on the state of the Union, etc. The 
Constitution does not require the 
President to be the great moral 
preceptor of the people. President 
Coolidge has taken unto himself 
this extra-legal duty, as has many 
another President. The late Theo- 
dore Roosevelt used to dispense 
moral pap while he was _ tossing 
the “big stick,” like a juggler chat- 
ting with his audience while his 


*Two less than last year. At President 
Harding’s first New Year’s reception, a 
group of I, W. W. came, hoping to be 
ejected. They were unmolested and allowed 
to shake the President’s hand. This year 
no I. W. W. were reported. 





eggs are in the air. President 
Coolidge, however, in his speech 
on the 150th anniversary of the 
Battle of Trenton last week, con- 
fined himself to revolutionary his- 
tory and morality. Excerpts: 

Luxury. “While we havea con- 
siderable extent of what might 
be called luxury, it is not of that 
destructive nature which has in 
the past afflicted other people. 
In a wide measure it is for use 
rather than display. It makes its 
appeal to the soul rather than 
to the senses.” 

Character. “We are placing a 
great deal of emphasis on pros- 
perity. Our people ought to de- 
sire to be prosperous, but it ought 
not to be their main desire. There 
are other things that they ought 
to want more. Prosperity is not a 
cause; it ig a result..... It is all 
summed up in a single word. It is 
character.” 

Mind & Soul. “Under our in- 
stitutions the only way to perfect 
our government is to perfect the 
individual citizen It is necessary 
to reach the mind and the soul of 
the individual. I know of no way 
that this can be done save through 
the influences of religion and edu- 
cation.” 

If. “If the world had complete 
change of heart, complete mor- 
al disarmament, complete mutual 
understanding, complete sympathy, 
we would have little need. of 
armaments and no need at all for 
international treaties limiting their 
use and size.” 
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THE CABINET 


Iron Puddler, Moose 


A diplomat and his wife’ (be they 
from Siam or Switzerland) found 
Washington a hand-shaking city on 
New Year’s Day. Having cele- 
brated the end of 1926 according 
to their tastes, they arose at 9:45 
a.m., snatched a cup of coffee and 
hurried to the White House to be 
in line for the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge at 11. Then they went to 
the lavish Pan-American Building 
to have a diplomatic buffet break- 
fast with the Secretary of State 
and Mrs. Kellogg. As they smoked 
Mr. Kellogg’s cigarets and watched 
the Aztec fountain play, they ex- 
changed many a felicitation. Most 
of Washington’s bigwigs and their 
ladies were there—Cabinet mem- 
bers, ambassadors, ministers, Su- 
preme Court justices, Congressmen, 
Army and Navy officers, 

That afternoon, had the diplomat 
and his wife been extremely agile, 
they could have called on seven 
other Cabinet members who were 
holding receptions in keeping with 
the annual custom. Only Attorney 
General Sargent, whose wife had 
gone home to frosty Vermont, and 
Secretary of the Interior Work, 
who is a widower, did not serve 
tea. Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon, with his son Paul, received 
at his apartment on Massachusetts 
Avenue. 

If the diplomat had drawn any 
conclusion from his social tour, it 
would be that the present Cabinet 
is a steady one. None of its mem- 


bers seem likely to resign at 
present.* 

Secretaries Mellon, Hoover and 
James J. Davis (Labor) have 


served since the beginning of Pres- 
ident Harding’s administration (al- 
most six years). No Cabinet trio 
has continued in office together for 
so long since the Civil War. Of 
the mighty works of Messrs, Mel- 
lon and Hoover, much has been 
said; but what of Mr. Davis, that 
handsome Moose, who likes so well 
to write of his iron-puddling days, 
who runs the youngest department 
of the Cabinet? 


James J. Davis will never be 





*Rumors in November, which intimated 
the resignations of Secretaries Kellogg and 
Mellon, have now died down. 
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President of the U. S.—nor even 
Vice President. In_1924 some of 
his friends at the Republican Na- 
tional Convention were preparing a 
good-sized boom for him for Vice 
President. “Boys, that’s fine,” said 
Mr. Davis in his jolly fraternal 
manner, “only don’t forget. that I 
was born in Wales.” 

Leaving the convention, Mr. 
Davis stopped at Pittsburgh to 
visit his parents, to tell them how 
he almost became a candidate for 
Vice President. With a lump in 
her throat, Mother Davis said to 
Father Davis: “David, if you had 
only been willing to come to Amer- 
ica when I wanted you to, we 
would have had a Vice President 
in the family.” 

Mr. Davis* was born in a mill- 
town called Tredegar, 53 years 
ago—the son and grandson of 
stout iron workers. One day, when 
he was eight, his mother dragged 
him out from under his bed by 
the heels. He tried to grip the 
fioor and got splinters in his hands, 
but he was taken off to the land 
of liberty by his family, who be- 
lieved: “The American mind is 
right. Go to America.” 

And so, in western Pennsylvania 
son James J., aged eleven, took 
up the family art of iron-puddling. 
At 16, he was admitted to the 
union and soon was a master 
puddler. Many years later, when 
he had become Secretary of Labor, 
when he was reputedly worth a 
million dollars, Mr. Davis published 
an autobiography, The Iron Pud- 
dler, in which he told of the 
glamor of his onetime art: 


“For 25 minutes while the boil 
goes on I stir it constantly with my 
long iron rabble. A cook stirring 
gravy to keep it from scorching in 
the skillet is done in two minutes 
and backs off blinking, sweating 
and choking, having finished the 
hardest job of getting dinner. But 
my hardest job lasts not two min- 
utes but the better part of half 
an hour. My spoon weighs 25 
pounds, my porridge is pasty iron 
and the heat of my kitchen is so 
great that if my body was not 
hardened to it the ordeal would 
drop me in my tracks....I am 
like some frantic baker in the in- 
ferno kneading a batch of iron 
bread for the devil’s breakfast.” 


Mr. Davis puddled along in 
Sharon, Pa., and in Birmingham, 
Ala.; then he went to work in the 
tin-plate mill of William B. Leeds 
and Daniel G. Reid at Elwood, Ind. 
Three things began to happen to 
him in-this town of 1,500 souls: 1) 
He became wealthy: his pay at the 
tin mill was good; he saved money; 
he backed his good and enterpris- 
ing friends in activities from oil 
speculation to running newspapers ; 





*His real family name was Davies. His 
father, who could neither read nor write, 
signed X (his mark) on his citizenship 
papers; the registration clerk entered 
Davis. Davis has stuck. 


later he became an _ investment 
banker in Pittsburgh. 2) He be- 
came a member of the Loyal Order 
of Moose. There have been loyal 
Moose before, but Mr. Davis was 
an inspired Moose. Believing that 
“a boy who knows how to build 
concrete houses will not have to 
sleep in haystacks,” he was the 
founding spirit of Mooseheart— 
famed colony, 37 miles west of 
Chicago, where boys and girls are 
“prepared for life” and graduated 
at 18. <A thousand orphans (to- 
gether with about 100 widowed 
mothers and their children) live 
there; learn to build houses and 
roads, to farm, to tinker with ma- 
chinery; labor in the fields and 
shops; to buy equipment; go forth 
into the world. Nothing is closer 
to the heart of Mr. Davis than 
Mooseheart. He has a home there, 
and is always on hand for the 
colony’s jubilees. The late “Uncle 
Joe” Cannon once called him the 
“Napoleon of Fraternity.”* He 
knows nothing of golf, calls it an 
old. man’s game. 3) He went into 
politics. First he ran for town 
clerk of Elwood, Ind. His op- 
ponents, finding that his schooling 
consisted of one year, said that he 
was too ignorant for the office. 
Whereupon, he began to carry a 
blackboard with him when he made 
speeches and asked any _ school- 
teacher present to give him an ex- 
amination. He was the only Re- 
publican elected in Elwood in that 
campaign. The only other public 
office he held before being ap- 
pointed Secretary of Labor was 
county recorder. 


When President Harding was 
casting about for a Secretary of 
Labor in. 1921, there was much talk 
as to whether he should pick a 
businessman or a_ laborite. He 
compromised and chose Mr. Davis, 
a man who still carried his union 
card* but who thought well of the 
open shop. The result was that 
Secretary Hoover, businessman, 
ran most of the labor affairs of 
the Cabinet. When the conference 
ons unemployment was held in 1921, 
Mr. Hoover dominated it, causing 
Clinton W. (“Mirrors”) Gilbert to 
remark that “the finest example of 
the unemployed at it was the Sec- 
retary of Labor.” Last winter dur- 
ing the anthracite coal strike, 
President Coolidge and Mr. Hoover 
continually let it be known that 
they were healing the difficulties. 
Mr. Davis was crowded out of 
the picture. But, at the end when 
both the strikers and employers 
were approaching exhaustion, Mr. 
Davis suggested peace and got it. 
In the recent ten and a half 
months’ Passaic textile strike, his 
attempts at settlement were few 
and futile. But there is not a 
single major strike now going on 
in the U. S.—the coal, railroad, 





*Mr. Davis is a Mason, Odd Fellow, 
Knight of Pythias, Elk, Moose. 


Manhattan garment and Passaic 
strikes have all been settled in 
various ways. . Who can_ say 
whether a Secretary of Labor with 
his fingers in every strike would 
be as happy today as Mr. Davis? 

He might almost be called 
“Secretary of Immigration,” for 
there is his chief interest and 
there he has accomplished his 
greatest works. He helped frame 
the restrictive immigration act of 
1924 and he has administered it 
with scarcely a hitch. He seldom 
misses an opportunity to write 
about immigration; and who can do 
it better than this man who was 
once pulled out from under a bed 
in Wales? 


Air Rules 

Last week William P, MacCrack- 
en Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics, 
issued a 45-page code of regula- 
tions for the new year, revised 
from last year’s first code (TIME, 
Feb. 15). The code, very full, 
contains the following chief items: 
1) Both ships and pilots will be 
divided in three classes: transport, 
industrial, private. 2) There will 
be stringent inspection rules for 
every plane built, new or re- 
modeled. 3) Private pilots must be 
aged at least 16, transport and in- 
dustrial 18, and must pass exami- 
nation in mechanics and operation. 
4) Acrobatic. flying is prohibited 
over congested parts of cities or 
towns; allowed in any case only 
when not carrying passengers for 
hire. 5) Normally, no plane may 
fly at less than 500 feet; over 
towns and cities, 1,000 feet. 6) 
License numbers (new rule) must 
now be obtained and displayed 
on each craft. 


Foreign Policy 

Seven weeks ago, Secretary of 
State Kellogg was pleased to hear 
that Senor Adolfo Diaz had been 
elected President of Nicaragua by 
that republic’s congress in joint ses- 
sion. With startling speed he sent 
U. S. recognition to President Diaz. 
a Conservative, an oldtime friend 
of the U. S. Department of State, 
who was recently employed by a 
U. S. mining company for a few 
dollars per week. Headline read- 
ers in the U. S. said: “Isn’t it nice 
that those Nicaraguans are fixed 
up at last?” But shrewder observ- 
ers in Washington and all of Cen- 
tral America knew that President 
Diaz’s soup was not without sedi- 
ment. The chief trouble was and 
still is that Nicaragua has another 
“legal” President—Dr. Juan Sa- 
casa, Liberal, the Vice President 
who came into power when Presi- 
dent Solorzano resigned a year 
ago. 

It was inevitable that these two 
“legal” Presidents and their back- 
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ers should do battle. Nicaraguan 
squabbles are no great cataclysms, 
since the peace-time strength of 
their army is 2,500 men. Mexico 
complicated matters by _ selling 
arms to President Sacasa’s Lib- 
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SENATOR RANSDELL 
... gringo to the greaser 


who were doing well in a 
Rear Admiral 


erals, 
military way until 
Julian L. Latimer landed U. Ss. 
Marines from his flagship, the 
U. S. S. Rochester, on the Mosquito 
(eastern) Coast of Nicaragua a 
fortnight ago. Acting on instruc- 


tions from the Department of 
State, Rear Admiral Latimer set 
about to maintain the Bluefields 


neutral zone, ordered armed forces 
of both factions not to enter there- 
in, reported that he had the situa- 
tion well in hand, Presumably, 
he was on the Mosquito Coast to 
protect the lives and _ properties 
of U. S. citizens.* 

A more pertinent reason for 
Rear Admiral Latimer’s presence 
was the fact that President Diaz’s 
forces had been defeated by the 
Liberals. After all. if the U. S. 
is going to have a protégé in 
Nicaragua, it might as well pro- 
tect him by armed intervention. 
Such reasoning caused a flare of 
protest in Mexico, in South Amer- 
ica, in Europe. 

Last week alarm was sounded 
in Washington. President Cool- 
idge’s Official Spokesman said that 
he was deeply concerned. He called 
for Secretaries Kellogg and Wil- 
bur; they conferred for two hours. 
Nothing was announced. Rear Ad- 
miral Latimer remained on duty 


*Most of whom are illiterate Indians and 
Negroes. There are some 25 U. S. com- 
panies (fruit, mahogany, gold mining) hav- 
ing properties in Nicaragua. None com- 
pare with the vast U. S. properties in Mex- 
ico, 





TIME 


in Nicaragua. Senators and out- 
siders kept the question heated. 
Senator Borah, of Idaho, Chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, likes to be a 
severe critic as well as a maker 
of U. S. foreign policy. On most 
afternoons at 3 p.m., he holds an 


informal chat with the gentlemen 
of the press. Interjecting a little 
profanity and rustling the dis- 


ordered documents on his desk, he 
discusses anything from murder 
trials to Nicaragua. Fortnight ago, 
he was vituperative concerning 
U. S. intervention in Nicaragua. 
Early last week, he was secretive- 
ly dramatic, said: “I think it is 
well recognized that the Nicaraguan 
revolution is being _ instigated 
by certain persons in Washington 
who are not Nicaraguans, and this 
is for business and other reasons. 
It is well known that there are 
eight or ten men in Washington 
who make a living off of these rows 


in Latin-American countries and 
put out a lot of propaganda... .” 
Two days later, after a confer- 


ence with Secretary Kellogg, Sena- 
tor Borah was calm and satisfied 
that the U. S. had sent Marines to 
Nicaragua only to protect its citi- 
zens. Cautiously, he added: “We 
should be vigilant against being 
tricked into intervention.” What 
will be the next state of mind of 
the man from Idaho, no one knows 

Senator Wheeler of Montana, 
fire-eating Democrat, had much to 
say Herewith some of it: 

“IT am wondering whether Sec- 
retary Kellogg has become so in- 
fected with the Gilbert and Sullivan 
fever that is now sweeping the 
country that he is going to stage 
an American version of the Pirates 
of Penzance on the little State of 
Nicaragua. ... 

“Unless the American Marines 
are withdrawn from Nicaragua I 
shall introduce a_ resolution § in 
the Senate immediately upon its 
convening, calling upon the Ad- 
ministration to cease its interven- 
tion there. ... ‘ 

“Some one has said they were 
there to protect the American 
Continent from the spread of Bol- 
shevism. Only those simple-minded 
souls who still believe in a 
Santa Claus can be fooled by such 
hypocrisy.” 

Senator Ransdell of Louisiana, 
who is the cartoonist’s picture of a 
retired farmer, bristled at the chin 


whiskers when he lauded U. S. 
intervention, thereby pleasing 
many of his_ constituents who 


would like to have the U. S. go 
in and “clean up” Central Ameri- 
ca and Mexico, who well know 
the yell of the Yankee “gringo” to 
the Mexican “greaser.” Said he: 
“The Communists in Mexico are 
trying to implant their vagaries in 
Nicaragua, hoping that they may 
spread throughout Central Ameri- 
ca and result in a communistic 
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union of Mexico with the other 
Central American States, of which 
Calles aspires to be the ruling 
spirit.” 

Nelson O'Shaughnessy, jolly 
Manhattanite, who once played ten- 
nis with the German Crown Prince, 
who was a popular chargé d’af- 
faires in Mexico during the vexa- 
tions of President Wilson’s first 
administration, who _ speaks five 
languages, who is now negotiating 
loans with the Jugoslav Govern- 
ment for Blair & Co. of Manhat- 
tan, is something of an imperialist. 
Last week he paused on a holiday 


in Vienna to say: “It is only a 
question of time when we will 
have to invade Mexico to call a 


definite halt on its trouble making 
propensities. We might as well 
face the facts—our_ sentimental 
hypocrisy is our worst enemy. We 


are reaping now the results of 
Wilson’s half-hearted policy in 
Mexico. ... 

“It is our manifest destiny to 


incorporate Panama in American 
territory.” 

New York World said with final- 
ity: “The whole history of Amer- 
ican dealing with Nicaragua since 
the days of Secretary Knox goes 
to show that Nicaragua is not an 


independent republic, that its Gov- 


ernment is the ¢reature of the 
State Department, that the man- 
agement of its finances and the 


direction of its domestic and for- 
eign affairs are determined not in 
Managua but in Washington and 
in Wall Street. For about 15 years 
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“We will have to invade Mexico” 
Nicaragua has been an American 
protectorate and as much a part 


empire as ever 
British Empire 
We 


of an American 
Egypt was of the 
or Syria of the French. . . 














































































continue to think of ourselves as a 
kind of great, peaceable Switzer- 
land, whereas we are in fact a 
great, expanding world power... . 
The average American is ‘so un- 
aware of the American empire that 
he is startled to learn that there 
is one.” 


Mexico City Excelsior howled: 
“The Colossus of the North, en- 
riched by the World War, swollen 
with imperialistic pride, continues 
shamefully to trample down the 
rights of little nations. Unfortu- 
nately, honor does not characterize 
Yankee diplomacy, and, be it Wil- 
son or Coolidge, always perfidy, 
bad faith, hypocrisy, improper in- 
terests are the best counselors of 
the Washington Government.” 


London Daily News said curtly: 
“Admiral Latimer and his marines 
have, no doubt, put the fear of God 
into the small State of Nicaragua. 
They have destroyed the Govern- 
ment and sent Dr. Sacasa about 
his business. But what legal or 
moral right had they to do either?” 

La Liberté of Paris: “The Monroe 
Doctrine, which forbids Europeans 
to stick their noses in American 
affairs is a very convenient fence 
behind which countries like Colom- 
bia and Haiti have been already 
strangled. 

“There is a special brand of 
hypocrisy, dear to Quakers, Bap- 
tists and Presbyterians which has 
contributed much to the develop- 
ment of the United States and of 
which Coolidge is the direct de- 
scendant. These biblical folk per- 
mit themselves little or big sins 
which virtuously they condemn in 
others. 

“We don’t wish to mix in the 
affairs of Central America, but 
we cannot help saying that the 
relations of the United States with 
Mexico are simply scandalous.” 

U. S. Policy. In its dealings in 
‘the Caribbean, in Central America 
and Mexico, the U. S. has often 
acted on expediency, the “legal or 
moral right” afterward. President 
Roosevelt was the reputed mas- 
ter of this art—witness the Pana- 
ma-Colombia war and Santo 
Domingo. President Taft had a 
sharper international conscience, 
preferred “dollar diplomacy.” 
President Wilson made an attempt 
to find the “legal and moral right” 
before acting in Mexico and was 
much twitted for his troubles. 

Intermittently since 1909, Ni- 
caraguan affairs have been much 
as they are today. Marines were 
stationed in Nicaragua _ during 
most of the Taft and Wilson Ad- 
ministrations; they have landed 
three times within the last year. 
President Coolidge and Secretary 
Kellogg certainly cannot be ac- 
cused of changing the _ tradition. 
But yet they denied last week 
that they were taking sides by 
sending Marines to the storm cen- 


TIME 


tre of the Diaz-Sacasa row. Wheth- 


er or not there is a “Mexican- 
Bolshevist hegemony” in Nicara- 
gua, previous U. S. policy argues 
that the Administration should 
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WAYNE BIDWELL WHEELER 
He abstains from deliberate suicide 


World 


back President Diaz, sink is, 
at present, its man. 

If President Coolidge and Mr. 
Kellogg withdraw the Marines and 
let Nicaragua fight out its diffi- 
culties, then they will be creating 
a rew U. S. tradition. 


PROHIBITION 
Cows, Horses, Goats 


Representative James A. Gallivan 
of Massachusetts is Irish, Demo- 
cratic and Wet. In his youth he 
was a hard-hitting baseball player 
for Harvard. But more important 
than that, he is the most popular 
funnyman in the House. Well do 
Congressmen remember when he 
strolled up the aisle to deliver his 
annual “message” (TIME, Dec. 20). 
Being a man of impulses,* he re- 
cently began to look into certain 
publications of the Department of 
Agriculture. He found that a 
recipe prescribing whiskey, milk 
and eggs for cows’ and horses’ ail- 
ments, which was advised by the 
Department of Agriculture for 33 
years, has been omitted since 1923. 
“This attempt to censor the morals 
of our cows and horses,” announced 
Mr. Gallivan last week, “is surely 
the ultimate in Prohibition enforce- 
ment.” 

Whimsically, he suggested an in- 


*A friend once asked him: “Jim, is this 
right that you have been on the wagon 
since primary day?” 

“Absolutely,” replied Mr. Gallivan, 
you know I am a man of impulses.” 


“but 
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vestigation by Congress. Where- 
upon, Secretary of Agriculture Jar- 
dine, hitherto unknown as a humor- 
ist, replied: “So far as I know 
the horses and the cows as well as 
the mules are surviving the ordeal, 
some of them even kicking up their 
heels and showing a great deal of 
spirit. As for the goats—I still 
have mine.” 


Poison 
A coincidence created a _ con- 
troversy. As everyone knows, a 


certain amount of spirited celebra- 
tion goes on between Christmas 
and New Year’s Day. In New 
York City alone, 46 deaths due to 
alcoholism were reported during 
the holidays this year; a propor- 
tionate number of deaths occurred 
throughout the land; the alcoholic 
wards of hospitals were full. Then 
on Jan. 1, the new Government 
formula for denaturing industrial 
ethyl alcohol went into effect. It 
doubles the amount of poison which 
manufacturers are required to use.* 
The old argument of whether or 
not the Government has the right 
to use poison to enforce the Pro- 
hibition law raged. 

Wayne B. Wheeler, paid ad- 
vocate of the Anti-Saloon League, 
at once found himself the villain 
of the story. His statements 
through the week fluctuated be- 
tween the rabid and the sensible 
arguments of the Drys.. Said he: 
“The Government is under no obli- 
gation to furnish the people with 
aleohol that is drinkable when the 
Constitution prohibits it. The per- 
son who drinks this industrial al- 
cohol is a deliberate suicide. .. . 
To root out a bad habit costs many 
lives and long years of effort... . 

“Some of the bootleg liquor is 
just as deadly as denatured alco- 
hol. It is strange logic to insist 
that if a person buys bootleg poi- 
soned alcohol and is killed by using 
it he is a martyr. But if he buys 
carbolic acid and drinks it he is 
merely a suicide. ... 

“In fact, it [the new formula] 
is less dangerous. The other in- 
gredients in it, alcohol or pyridine, 
make it less drinkable and neu- 
tralize in part the poison ef- 
fect. It tastes like the seepage 
of a garbage can flavored with 
overheated oil. One drink will 
turn a normal stomach inside 
| 

“All denatured alcohol contain- 
ing poison is labeled poison. The 
bootlegger who takes that label off 
and substitutes his fake label is as 
guilty of murder as the man who 





*The new formula “No. 5” adds 4 parts 
methanol (wood alcohol), 2.25 parts pyri- 
dine bases, 0.5 parts benzine to 100 parts 
ethyl alcohol. Three ordinary drinks of 
this may cause blindness. 


+Mr. Wheeler did not present evidence 
of this fact. 
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would sell arsenic as sugar... . 

“Prohibition has saved more lives 
than any other single policy of 
government. The drop in the death 
rate in the first seven years of 
prohibition has been equivalent to 
the saving of more than a million 
lives. Bootleg liquor has killed its 
hundreds, but licensed liquor killed 
its thousands yearly.” 

Wet Congressmen, not the least 
of whom is Senator Edwards of 
New Jersey, demanded that “legal- 
ized murder” by the Government 
be stopped. Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mellon announced last week 
that he was opposed to the use of 
poison to enforce the law, but that 
formula “No. 5” would have to stay 
until a non-removable, non-poison- 
ous denaturant* could be found 
by Government chemists. 

The only other course for the 
Government would be to announce 
that it can enforce the Prohibition 
law so well that it does not need 
to put any denaturant in indus- 
trial alcohol. 


LYNCHING 


In Toombs 


One night last week a man was 
standing in front of a drug store 
in Lyons, Ga. It was_ twilight, 
and this man, of middle age, 
strongly built, in a dark suit 
with a soft hat pulled over one 
eye, delayed a minute on the pave- 
ment in front of the drug store, 
smoking a cigar and looking at 
nothing at all, perhaps, but the 
dusk rising out of the ground, 
or perhaps at three touring cars, 
filled with men, which drew up 
across the street. The men got 
out of the cars. They knocked 
down the man with the cigar. 
There was no commotion. They 
threw him into the back seat of 
one of the cars and drove away. 


Jellybeanst who observed this 
incident from the window of the 
drug store, discussed it with a ban- 
tering uneasiness. They knew the 
man—Wimberly E. Brown, an at- 
torney. He had assisted at the 
prosecution of five men, allegedly 
members of a hooded gang who 
shot one Willie Wilson to death 
one night because he was supposed 
to have stolen some syrup. Attorney 
Brown did his best to have the 
men convicted of murder. They 
were all acquitted. Nobody in 
Toombs County cared to change 
shoes with Attorney Brown after 
that. Something would happen to 
him, sure, and what interested the 
jellybeans was merely the question 
of whether the men in the touring 





*It has been suggested in Washington 
that Congress appropriate $100,000 to be 
awarded to the first person who can pro- 
duce such a denaturant. 


tSouthern small town loafers. 


TIME 
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cars were the same men who mur- 


dered Willie Wilson. The murder- 
ers of Wilson were said to have 
been Klansmen, but whereas the 
men in the cars had flour bags over 
their heads and “K. K. K.” painted 
on their chests, everyone knew that 
that was not the Klan uniform. 


The jellybeans waited. After 
about an hour there was a roar 
down the road and the cars re- 
appeared. Nearing the drug store, 
one of them slowed down; a door 
opened, and the man they had 
taken away fell out onto the pave- 
ment. He was alive but he could 
not talk. His wrists were bitten 
where a rope had held them; his 
coat was gone, and across his back, 
under his shirt, showed the forked 
red ridges left by a flogging. 

“Mobs with heads covered with 
flour sacks shall not rule Georgia. 
. . . If the regular processes of 
the courts fail to curb these out- 
rages I will declare martial law. 
. . - $1,000 for the first conviction.” 
Thus Gov. Clifford M. Walker 
when he heard of the flogging of 
Mr. Brown. 


To say that such hooded mobs 
rule Georgia is an exaggeration. 
To say that they rule Toombs 
County is almost true. For many 
months that county has_ been 
haunted by a horror. Nathan Bed- 
ford Forrest, Grand Dragon of the 
Ku Klux Klan in Georgia, called 
the flogging of Lawyer Brown “an 
unspeakable outrage,” said that 
the perpetrators were “imitation 
Klansmen.” Well schooled to their 
role, the floggers could hardly have 
been told from authentic members. 
Recent reports tell of the fol- 
lowing knockings on the doors of 
lonely houses in Toombs County: 


W. T. Simon, carpenter, was 
warming a pan of broth in the 
kitchen of a frame house. His wife 
was sick upstairs; he had come 
home twice that day from work 
to give her food. He was expect- 
ing the doctor, and hearing a knock 
on the door he started forward. 
The sound of more than one pair 
of boots on the porch made him 
look out of the window. His yard 
was full of men. In long white 
robes they writhed with dismal 
laughter in the moonlight. They 
called to him “Come out, Simon.” 
‘My wife’s_ sick,” he shouted 
through the window. A volley of 
revolver bullets spattered against 
the front door. Six men in white 
robes came after the bullets. They 
took Simon away and beat him. 


Cliff Collins, farmer, went to bed 
early that night. His house, with 
every window dark, stood at the 
edge of some cottonwoods. His 
daughter, a thin girl of 20 who 
had cooked for him since his wife 
died, slept in the next room; his 
son slept downstairs with his boots 
on; his dog slept in the woodshed. 








Cars stopped in the road; the long 
white figures got out. “Come down 
Cliff,” hailed a voice. Stuoborn 
and terrified, Farmer Collins would 
not open the door. The men broke 
it down. They took Mr. Collins 
off to the wood, and finding the 
trembling girl and the heavy eyed 
boy, took them along as well— 
flogged father, son and daughter. 


Mrs. Beulah Lewis, widow, living 
alone, read the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion until she got sleepy and then 
went up to bed, taking the cat 
with her. She was half undressed 
when the gentlemen in white be- 
gan breaking down her front door. 
They roared when, having shot 
their way into the bedroom, the 
cat confronted them, licking nerv- 
ous chops, on the top of a bedpost. 
One man fired from the hip; the 
cat tumbled off the post. The 
woman had fainted but they re- 
vived her. Then they stripped her, 
beat her unconscious. 


Mrs. Ophelia Harrison was visit- 
ed last May by a hooded company. 
Her way of living was not liked. They 
took her away in an automobile, 
stripped her, beat her until her body 
was livid with stripes, left her to 
walk home—six miles. 


R. E. Smith, a storekeeper, heard 
the doorbell ring that night. He 
was taken away in a car and 
beaten with straps. 


Willie Wilson stayed up late 
one night. He and his wife took 
turns walking up and down the 
floor with a _ sick baby. They 
heard automobiles stop in front of 
the house. Mr. Wilson got down 
his gun. Eight masked men came 
into the bedroom where the baby 
was wailing and Mr. Wilson was 
standing in the dark. They threw 
flashlight beams into his face and 
fired twice, killing him. 


A Negro was visited a night 
later. Hooded men tied his hands 
and feet together; where his hands 
and feet came to a point behind 
his back they fastened another 
rope, took a turn around the 
rear axle of an automobile and 
started off at full speed down the 
road. The dragged body was torn 
beyond recognition. He had been 
accused of stealing turnip seed. 


And the question is: are the 
men who flogged Lawyer Brown 
and these other Toombs County 
dwellers real or spurious Klansmen? 
Grand Dragon Forrest, of course, 
says they are not. He adds an- 
other $500 reward to Governor 
Walker’s $1,000 for the arrest and 
conviction of the leader of the 
floggers. Governor Walker, too, is 
a “proud and noble” Klansman. 
Hence, the reward offers of these 
two gentlemen may either be taken 
as gestures of righteous indigna- 
tion or as a means of diverting 
suspicion from guilty fellow-Klans- 
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men. Judge R. E. Hardeman of 
the Toombs circuit did not hush 
up such a suspicion when he told 
the press last week: “It is gen- 
erally known that between 40 and 
50 persons attired in official Ku 
Klux Klan regalia paraded through 
Lyons shortly before Brown was 
seized and hurried out of town. 
Brown himself stated to me that 
there was absolutely no doubt but 
that the mob members wore the of- 
ficial robes with official insignia.” 

Georgia is often listed as the 
centre of the flogging and lynching 
belt; Atlanta is the home of the 
K.K.K.; many of the state’s politi- 
cians, from Governor Walker and 
Representative “Willie” Upshaw 
down, are Klansmen. 


So much for _lynch-floggings. 


Last week Robert R. Moton, head 
of Tuskegee Institute, published a 


report on lynch-killings. In 1925 
there were 16 lynchings. In 1926 
there were 29 lynchings. This is 


exclusive of a lynching which took 
place in Florida on Dec. 27. Some 
men with acetylene torches bored 
through the lock of the county 
jail at Waldo, Fla., found a Negro, 
George Buddington, 55, in the cor- 
ner of a cell. A white woman had 
owed Buddington money for a long 
time. Recently, intoxicated, he 
tried to collect it with a pistol in 
his hand . . . “or something shiny, 
something that looked just like a 
pistol,” the woman declared when 
she had him arrested. The masked 
men took him several miles out of 
town and shot him to death. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Governors 


January is the month for old 
- Governors to retake their oaths of 
office, for new Governors to be 
sworn in, for state legislatures to 
begin their bickerings on _ school 
children and concrete highways. 
Last week the following Governors 
were among those who found them- 
selves in the news: 


Alabama. Governor-elect Bibb 
Graves shares the office of Gov- 
ernor William W. Brandon, famed 
poker player with a faithful Ne- 
gro servant (TIME, Dec. 6), for 
the 20 days preceding the inaugu- 
ration on Jan. 17. They both 
wish to watch the legislature’s spe- 
cial session. Never before has 
Alabama had sharing Governors. 

Arizona. On New Year’s Day, 
Governor George W. P. Hunt, bald 
and portly, onetime cow-puncher, 
who might well be called the fath- 
er of his state, was inaugurated 
for the sixth time. No living Gov- 
ernor in the U. S. can boast of 
such a feat. Only one other man 
has ever been Governor of Arizona. 


Colorado. Governor-elect Wil- 





liam H. Adams, onetime cowboy, 
announced that he would not wear 
full dress at his inaugural ball 
on Jan. 11. His friends explained 
that he was afraid of catching his 
spurs in the coat-tails. “I never 
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GOVERNOR HUNT 


might well be called father 


compromise with principle,” said 
Mr. Adams, who is pleased to wear 
his cow-punching regalia whenever 
possible. “I never have worn full 
dress, and I never will, if it’s what 
I think it is.” 

Connecticut. To the inaugural 
ball of Governor John H. Trumbull 
was invited John Coolidge. The 
Governor’s daughter, Florence, and 
the President’s son, John, have 
been good friends since they met 
two years ago. Contrary to per- 
sistent rumors, they are not en- 
gaged. 

New Mexico. Richard C. Dillon, 
the new Governor, appeared at his 
inaugural ball in a tuxedo. Three 
weeks ago, he had threatened to 
wear a business suit, had said: 
“T hardly want to begin to put 
on dog* at my age.” Governor 
Dillon compromised to the extent 
of putting on semi-“dog.” <A full 
dress suit, as Emily Post would 
confess in higher language, is 
considered full “dog.” 


New York. Governor Alfred E. 
Smith, at the executive mansion in 
Albany on his 58rd birthday, was 


sworn into office for his fourth 
term, 
Texas. With pardon-seekers 


crowding in the capitol, Governess 
Miriam A. (“Ma”) Ferguson pre- 
pared to retire on Jan. 19 in favor 
of Dan Moody. Last week, “Ma,” 
with the advice of “Pa,” pardoned 





*Slang phrase meaning “to act in the 
grand manner,” used by fresh water col- 
legians, vaudeville actors, street sheiks, 


a bigamist, a onetime mayor who 
had killed his son-in-law and 27 
lesser convicts. During the 22 
months of her governorship, “Ma” 
has issued some 3,000 clemency 
proclamations. 


Wyoming. Tears came to the 
eyes of Governess Nellie Tayloe 
Ross when state officials and em- 
ployes presented her with a steam- 
er trunk and a bouquet of roses. 
“IT am only a woman,” said she, 
“IT don’t know how to thank you.” 
Frank C. Emerson, Republican, be- 
came Governor. 


Wilson oa vie 


Woodrow Wilson was born on 
Dec. 28, 1856. Seventy years lat- 
er, many of his admirers gathered 
at luncheons and dinners through- 
out the land to honor his name. In 
Manhattan Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 
and some 500 distinguished guests 
assembled to hear Elihu Root ac- 
cept a check for $25,000 and a 
bronze medal from the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation (TIME, Dec. 20) 
“in recognition of his services to 
humanity. .. .” 

Mr. Root, aged 81, spoke to re- 
buke the U. S. for deserting the 
League of Nations. Said he: “We 
have allowed insensate prejudice, 
camouflaged by futile phrases, to 
appear, but falsely appear, to rep- 
resent the true heart of the Amer- 
ican people, with all its idealism, 
with its breadth of human sym- 
pathy, with its strong desire that 
our country should do its share for 
peace and happiness and noble life 
in all the worid.” 

Next day, Mr. Root gave his 
$25,000 check to establish an en- 
dowment fund for the magazine 
Foreign Affairs,* a quarterly re | 
view published by the Council on | _ sets 
Foreign Relations and edited by | est 





Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge ~ gow 
of Harvard, and Hamilton Fish ~ mac 
Armstrong. toile 
4 Ne 

‘ with 

Inspired by the Wilson Day cel- | Aird 
ebrations, there arose within the - 
nation an anonymous donor with Lady 
$50,000. He (or she) presented cessf 
it to the Woodrow Wilson Founda- home 


tion, which forthwith announced | 
that it would award two prizes of : ‘Ap 





$25,000 each to the man and aew 
woman (between the ages of 20 | tayio 
and 35) who submit the two best ~~ roar 
articles on: “What Woodrow Wil- © “Ply; 
son Means to Me.” The manu- — to a 
scripts must not contain more than | same 
2,500 words and must be com- | 7 yg, 
pleted before Oct. 1, 1927. i “op 
; ) Lady 
*Mr. Root himself and practically every || wa s 
important statesman of Europe have writ- & 
ten articles for Foreign Affairs—not the [ €Very 
usual “hand-out’’ type .of stories, but i Th 
thoughtful monographs. The list of con- ; of-fa 
tributors includes Statesmen Herriot, his A 
Stresemann, Vandervelde, Bethlen, Masaryk, 1s 






Poincare, Benes, etc. Foreign Affairs is not 
published for profit. 
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COMMONWEALTH which vanished into the zenith five Honors List 

(British Commonwealth of Nations) minutes later. Courageous, — : 

; chalant, they had set out to inau- The King-Emperor’s list of New 
Air Lady gurate the 6,000-mile commercial Year’s honors, issued last week, 


Lady Maud Hoare, wife of Air 
Minister Sir Samuel Hoare, super- 
intended last week the packing of 
a small week-end bag. Into it 
went two nightgowns and three 





© Wide World 
Airk KNIGHT, LADY 


Their Djinn the Hercules 


sets of undergarments, all of sheer- 
est silk. Then a sheer afternoon 
gown. Finally a set of especially 
made featherweight aluminum 
toilet articles. . . 

Next morning Lady Hoare stood 
with her husband at the Croydon 
Airdrome, reading a telegram: 

“The Queen and I wish you and 
Lady Maud bon voyage, a_ suc- 
cessful journey, and a safe return 
home.” 


(Signed) GEorGE R. I. 


As the dawn waxed into day the 
new $100,000 bi-plane Hercules 
taxied from a hangar amid the 
roar of its three Jupiter engines. 
“Flying bores me,” said Sir Samuel 
to a newsgatherer, “it is all the 
same after the first five minutes. 
I usually read or go to sleep.” 

“The worst of this trip,” said 
Lady Maud, “is going to be that 
we shall have to get up so early 
every morning to catch the plane.” 

Thus, with true British matter- 
of-fact farewells, Sir Samuel and 
his Air Lady entered the Hercules 


airway from the Empire Capital 
via Cairo to Delhi, the Indian 
Capital. 

As dusk descended the Hercules 
coasted down through a light mist 
at Marseille, just beyond the West- 
ern extremity of the French Ri- 
viera. Next day, amid perfect 
weather, they flew East and South 
along the entire French and Italian 
Riviera to Naples—averaging 938% 
miles an hour. As morning dawned 
again the Hercules bellowed up 
through a driving rain to the clear 
skies above and flew 350 miles over 


‘sea to the British Island of Malta. 


From Malta the Air Knight and 
Lady continued across the Med- 
iterranean to Italian Tripoli upon 
the Afric shore. Thence across 
Libya to Egypt and Cairo, where 
Lady Maud donned her afternoon 
dress for tea at Shepherds Hotel. 
Next day the Hercules soared over 
the Holy Land, descending at Ziza 
in Palestine. Thence the 543- 
mile flight to Bagdad was taken 
in a single jump. Persia and “the 


road that leadeth to Isphan” 
loomed. 
7yY bd e 
Tradition 
Finch’s stout is good no doubt, 
From either wood or bottle. 
Their bitter ale can never fail 


To please the thirsty throttle. 
Their rum and wine are very fine; 
Their gin will make you frisky. 
But never draught was ever quaffed 

To equal Finch’s Whiskey. 

As London topers know, these 
lines are the doggerel oriflamme of 
that immemorial public house, 
“Finch’s in the Strand.” Recently 
Death pounced upon the great 
black tomeat which has dozed of 
a morning these many years atop 
the bar. Bleary bibbers were in- 
consolable. Mournfully: they pro- 
tested that without the tomcat 
Finch’s would not be Finch’s. .. . 

Resourceful, sage, the proprietor 
at once secured a black tomkitten. 
Patient, he began to train it to 
doze upon the bar and uphold the 
traditions of the house. 


“Bloody” 


At Tadcaster, Yorkshire, one 
John Short, venerable huntsman, 
dipped his fingers in the blood of 
a fresh killed fox and smeared 
therewith the eager face of a 
Royal and Imperial lad of four. 

Thus “blooded,” according to tra- 
dition, George Henry Hubert Las- 
celles, eldest grandson of the King- 
Emperor, son of Princess Mary, 
Viscountess Lascelles, is considered 
henceforth a _ full-fledged fox 
hunter, may aspire to the eminence 
of his father, as Master of the 
famed Bramham Moor Hunt. 


conspicuously failed to honor any 
scientist, writer, artist or musician. 
It was a_ bread-and-butter list ex- 
clusively rewarding services to the 
state. 

Sir James Craig, Premier of 
Northern Ireland, staunch oppo- 
nent of Irish home rule, received 
the Viscountcy of Craigavon.* Sir 
Joseph Duveen, international art 
broker, who has just presented 
nine new sections to the Tate Gal- 
lery in London, received the meagre 
reward of a baronetcy.t 

King Feisal of Irak and Miles 
Lampson, the new British Minister 
to China, were created Grand Com- 
manders of the Most Distinguished 
Order of St. Michael and _ St. 
George. Numerous other distinc- 
tions were conferred upon men of 
little transatlantic interest. Finally 
Sir Hugh Trenchard was appointed 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force, 





Sir JAMES 
... got more than Sir Joseph 


a rank never before bestowed and 
the air equivalent of “Admiral of 
the Fleet” or “Field Marshal.” 


Sir James Craig is the first and 


only Premier of contemporary 
Northern Ireland (1920 et seq.). 
Paradoxically his father and 


*His old home, a suburb of Belfast. 

+Baronetcy is the lowest hereditary dis- 
tinction. Knights, except Knights of the 
Garter, are outranked by baronets, who 
are outranked by barons. Knights and 
baronets are technically ‘‘commoners”; but 
bear the title “Sir.” Not all who be- 
long to the orders of chivalry are, however, 
knights; and those of the lower orders 
accordingly bear no _ title. But even 
the lesser of those who bear orders of 
chivalry have the distinction of outranking 
Sergeants at Law, Masters in Lunacy and 
Esquires. 
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mother were of pure Scotch de- 
scent. He was educated at Edin- 
burgh, but rushed off to the Boer 
War with the Royal Irish Rifles, 
and returned to become first an 
Irish politician, then a British 
M. P., later the organizer of the 
36th Ulster Division during the 
World War, subsequently Treas- 
urer of the Household (1916) and 
then Financial Secretary to the 
Admiralty (1920). 

He resigned that office and his 
seat in the British Parliament to 
become Premier of Northern Ire- 
land, in which post he has con- 
tinued ever since. The Education 
Act and the Licensing Act of 
Northern Ireland stand to his 
credit; and his administration has 
dealt quietly and successfully with 
numerous outcroppings of the ob- 
streperous Irish temperament. Fi- 
nally he assisted Premier Baldwin 
to push to completion the agree- 
ment (TIME, Dec. 14, 21, 1925) that 
finally resolved all outstanding ter- 
ritorial and financial questions be- 
tween the Mother Country, North- 
ern Ireland and the Irish Free 
State. 


FRANCE 


““ Memoire”’ 


Good “Papa” Joffre, victor at 
the Marne, Marshal of France, sat 
down last week with twelve of 
the 39 other “Immortals” of the 
French Academy to give the ad- 
vice of an old soldier upon what 
new words should be included in 
the French language and how the 
definitions of old ones might be 
clarified. Beside Joseph Jacques 
Joffre sat that other great Marshal 
and “Immortal” Ferdinand Foch. 
Men of the sword, they were silent 


while the scholarly academicians: 


debated the rules of pencraft... . 
At last the Secretary of the 
Academy, M. Robert Regnier, 
placed the definition of mémoire 
before the assembly. Said M. Louis 
Barthou, Minister of Justice, famed 
historian (TIME, Dec. 27): “Human 
beings alone keep the memory of 
passing events; thus the word 
mémoire applies to the human race 
alone.” : 
“Non!” boomed a_ deep voice. 
“Mille fois non!” Good “Papa” 
Joffre was on his feet, earnest, con- 
cerned over the definition of mém- 
oire. “It does not apply to human 
beings only,” he cried. “I had an 
English dog called Bobby during 
the early days of the War. He was 
almost human. He died in the 
swamps of La »Pompelle in 1917, 
of influenza. He always remem- 
bered and acted strangely several 
hours in advance of an attack 
when he had heard me give the 
order, perhaps days before. Is that 
memory or intelligence? Is that 
soul or instinct? Mes amis, you 


may rest assured that dogs at 
least remember!” 

The old Marshal sat down amid 
a hush. Bobby is evidently still 
dear to him, for his head sank 
upon his breast and he did not 
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Man of the sword... and swamp 


look up at first when Marshal Foch 
rose smilingly to relate an anec- 
dote: 

“Just before the battle at Sois- 
sons and Chateau Thierry in July, 
1918, one of my Captains insisted 
upon keeping a parrot in the vicini- 
ty of headquarters. On the day be- 
fore the. engagement it kept scream- 
ing, ‘Demain, mort aux Boches! (To- 
morrow, death to the Germans!) 
I asked my aide to muzzle his elo- 
quent but indiscreet pet. But just 
as my order was given that bird 
exulted, ‘Allons! (There we go.) 
Perhaps he had a soul, but I am 
inclined to think he was just a 
mean, clever bird.” 

Earnest, the Secretary called for 
a vote: “Shall the word mémoire 
apply equally to human beings 
and animals?” 

Eight to five the 13 “Immortals” 
present decided in the affirmative. 


Three Crises 

Mr. Lloyd George has visited the 
French Riviera for his health al- 
most every winter; but this year, 
for the first time since his eclipse 
as Premier, he was officially wel- 
comed and féted near Saint 
Raphael by the local Prefect and 
representatives of the French Gov- 
ernment. “I was astonished,” said 
Mr. Lloyd George afterwards. “I 
tell you they’ll be naming a street 
after me next... .” 

The so courteous Prefect, M. 


Cameau, did not welcome Mr. Lloyd 
George under the mistaken impres- 
sion that his power is on the re- 
bound in England. It is not. But 
the British coal strike 
rupted the business of thousands 
of Britons who would formerly 
have been able to afford a winter 
vacation on the Riviera. They have 
not come to Cannes, Nice, ‘‘Mon- 
te,”* or Mentone. Therefore the 
arrival of Mr. Lloyd George was 
an occasion for demonstrating that 


tourists are excessively welcome. | 


Cold and Cash. A prolonged and 
most exceptional cold wave has 
smitten France during the past 
month, thus still further hurting 
Riviera tourist trade. Twenty per- 
sons died of the cold in France last 


week, when the thermometer fell 





has dis- | 





to 14° above zero in several cities.} | 


Moreover, Signor Mussolini has 
lured many tourists from the 
French to the Italian Riviera by 
cutting down Italian tourist taxes 
while those in France remain high. 
Finally the doubling of the gold 
value of the franc in five months 
(TIME, July 26) has scared away 
still more tourists and produced a 
serious fiscal crisis. 


Industrial Crisis. Last week, due 
to the higher cost of francs, U. S. 
importers canceled large orders for 
French laces. Steel importers can- 
celed so many orders that the 
Cartel d’Acier (French Steel Trust) 
cut production scales to 2,000 tons 
monthly from 10,000 tons. Similar 
curtailments in other lines threw 
some 30,000 Frenchmen out of 
work during the past month. 

Political Crisis. Such industrial 
hardships came fatefully on the 
eve of elections affecting one-third 
of the French Senate which will be 
held in mid-January. The present 
Senate is predominantly Conserva- 
tive and has stood as the rock upon 
which Premier Poincaré has based 
his efforts to increase the value of 
the franc. 

Now that these efforts have suc- 
ceeded with almost disastrous ra- 
pidity, the more radical political 
groups have begun to whisper 
among the electorate that “Poin- 
caré and the Bankers’ Senate” are 
increasing the value of their money 
at the expense of unemployment 
for the worker. 

Side by side with this attack on 
the Conservative element, agitation 
developed last week to expel for- 
eign workers from France and thus 
leave more work for Frenchmen. 
Fulminating upon this point the 
potent French League of the Rights 
of Man, a radical organization, 
issued a manifesto last week: 

“The 


*The 
Carlo. 

7Lisbon, Portuguese capital, suffered last 
week the first snowfall in many years, a 
tragedy in that impoverished region where 
thousands have no homes 
streets. 
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must take measures to prevent the 
formation of foreign colonies in 
France. France should regulate 
its immigration in the same way 
as does the United States. 

“In southwestern France Italians 
are installed with considerable 
eapital furnished by the Italian 
government or by private Italian 
industries. In certain departments 
they already own a third of the 
territory, having their own 
churches and schools and even 
their own administration under 
Italian police. In the coal mining 
regions of northern France, Poles 
inhabit entire villages where no 
one speaks French. They have 
their priests, their doctors and their 


schools.” 
Revalorize or Stabilize. The real 


crux of the situation last week 
was the general uncertainty as to 
whether Premier Poincaré will at- 
tempt to revalorize the france up 
to its pre-War parity, or whether 
his tentative stabilization of the 
frane at its present value* (TIME, 
Jan. 3) will be continued. 


ITALY 


Prisoner 


Though Finance Minister Count 
Volpi was received with extraordi- 
nary acclaim at Rome after nego- 
tiating the Italo-U. S. debt settle- 
ment (TIME, Nov. 238, 1925) 
persistent rumors have since en- 
visioned him at odds with Premier 
Mussolini. 

Last week the New York World 
glibly assigned a dramatic raison 
détre to this rift in the Fascist 
lute. One John Lucas, who, from 
France or Switzerland, dashes off 
most of the World’s alleged scoops 
of Italian news cabled: 

“Signor Gualino, director and 
founder of the big Viscosa artifi- 
cial silk works, which employ 
thousands of men and women, went 
recently to Mussolini and declared 
he must close all his mills unless 
he got working capital. 

“<T'll arrest you if you do,’ re- 
torted the Duce. 

“‘Then I’ll be arrested,’ said 
Gualino. Gualino’s tone so _ im- 
pressed Mussolini that he sent him 


back to Turin with 300,000,000 
lire ($13,470,000) to carry on 
with. . . . Volpi was furious and 


sent in his resignation. Mussolini 
curtly told him he would be dis- 
missed when the moment came. 
‘Then I’m a prisoner,’ said Volpi, 
hero of the Italo-American debt 


settlement and multimillionaire. 
Said Mussolini: ‘If you put it that 
way, yes,’ ” 


Further unconfirmed rumors re- 
ported the mobilization of six Fas- 





*The Bank of France has pegged the 
franc at 25 to the dollar by announcing 
that “until further notice” it will buy 
or sell at that rate. 





cist legions in war regalia along 
the Italo-French frontier between 
Modane and Ventimiglia. Though 
alarmists descried war clouds, the 
force mobilized numbered less than 
9,000 men, and seemed occupied 
merely with rather elaborate drills 
and war games. 


Glorious Goals 


A delegation of civic patriots 
from Caltagirone, Sicily, sought 
the dark, high-ceilinged office of 





N. E. A. 
MULTIMILLIONAIRE VOLPI 


Dismissal? Imprisonment? 
Signor Mussolini in the Palazzo 
Chigi last week and humbly pe- 
titioned that he would deign to 
raise their region to the rank of a 
province... . 

At the request /] Duce frowned. 
Frowned also the perpetually lower- 
ing busts of the chief Roman 
Emperors which stand on pedestals 
about the new Caesar’s office. The 
citizens of Caltagirone shuffled un- 
easily, prepared to bow and scuttle 
out. 

Suddenly the brow of Signor 
Mussolini relaxed. Rising he cried: 


“Citizens, I shall create no new 
provinces until 1932. But do not 
despair! ... When that’ time 


comes, I shall reward those regions 
which have shown themselves the 
most laborious, best disciplined and 
most prolific. ... Citizens! Re- 
turn to Caltagirone and achieve 


these three glorious goals... .” 


GERMANY 


Guilt Vanishing? 


Germans read in the Berliner 
Tageblatt last week an _ unofficial 
message from the Chairman of the 





U. S. Senate’s Foreign Relations 
Committee: * 

“T hope to see the sole War guilt 
deception rejected once and for all. 
It is to nobody’s advantage to 
maintain a false benefit, which only 
serves to preserve rancor and to 
retard the confidence and friendly 
relations which we should seek to 
further and restore in every way. 
There is no sole guilt for the War.” 

Yet Article 231 of the Treaty 
of Versailles reads in part: 

“The Allied and Associated Gov- 
ernments affirm and Germany ac- 
cepts the responsibility of Germany 
and her allies for causing all the 
loss and damage to which the Al- 


‘lied and Associated Governments 


and their nationals have been sub- 
jected as a consequence of the 
War imposed upon them by the 
aggression of Germany and _ her 


allies.” 
Treaty Defied 
The German Army budget for 


1927 calls for more officers and 
men than are permitted Germany 
under the Treaty of Versailles. 
Yet the budget was approved 
last week by the Allied Confer- 
ence of Ambassadors, whose espe- 
cial duty it is to enforce the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. ‘For technical rea- 
sons,” ran the Council’s indorsement, 
“the Army of the German Republic 
may be augmented in 1927 by 134 
enlisted men and one officer.” 


Pact of Peace 


Though the German Cabinet 
crisis continued last week, with the 
resigned Marx Cabinet still fune- 
tioning ad interim (TIME, Dec. 
27), an important  Italo-German 
treaty of arbitration was signed in 
Rome by Signor Mussolini and 
the German Ambassador, Baron 
von Neurath. 

Foreign Minister 
Stresemann did not journey’ to 
Rome to sign the treaty, lest an 
impression be created in France 
that it is a really important rap- 
prochement. Instead Dr. Strese- 
mann, than whom no stateman in 
Europe is more astute, remained 
at Berlin and encouraged his party 
news organs to. pronounce the 
treaty “purely an arbitration pact, 
and exactly like those already con- 
cluded between Germany and Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Norway... .” 

The new instrument is, in fact, 
a simple promise that for the next 
ten years Germany and Italy will 
submit their mutual disputes to a 
mutual arbitral board, and, if that 
fails, to the Wor'd Court. The 
application of the treaty is, how- 
ever, carefully restricted from in- 
terfering with the Locarno Pacts, 
or the League Covenant. 

The best proof that the new 


*Senator William Edgar Borah. 


Dr. Gustav 































































treaty is all it purports to be and 
no more was the placid silence of 
the French press concerning it last 


week, 


RUSSIA 


“ Atrocities” 
Exactly how grave are the 
“atrocities” reported perpetrated 


upon foreigners in Soviet Russia? 
Examples of the week: ; 
4,400% Duty. The Associated 
Press reported that a U. S. corre- 
spondent at Moscow was _ recently 
charged $66- duty on six 25c tubes 
of U. S. tooth paste sent him by 
a Manhattan friend. Urbane, he 
presented the tooth paste to the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
in lieu of paying the duty. 
Frontier Seizure. Mrs. Hallie F. 
Flanagan, Associate Professor at 
Vassar, Director of the Vassar Ex- 
perimental Theatre, arrived at 
Reval, Esthonia, last week, from a 
six weeks’ visit in Russia. She 
reported that every courtesy was 
shown her at Leningrad where a 
special performance of the Ballet 
Russe was given in her honor. 
When she attempted to leave 
Russia, however, the frontier of- 
ficials insisted that she was a 
Russian, despite her U. S. pass- 
port and the fact that she could 
not speak Russian. Acting with 
this assertion as their excuse they 
took from her: 1) _ letters of 
credit aggregating $3,000; 2) all 
her “undecipherable” papers and 
notes in English. Mrs, Flanagan 
was then allowed to proceed, 
reached Reval, applied to the local 
Soviet consul, and secured through 
him the return of her papers. He 
explained that the local frontier 
officials had exceeded their author- 
ity, patriotically supposing that 
“nobody ought to be allowed to 
have as much money as did Mme. 


Flanagan.” 
Electrician Imprisoned. One 
Julius M. Chevalier, U. S._ elec- 


trical worker, arrived from Russia 
at Riga, Latvia, last week, in good 
spirits and good _ health. Since 
May 19, 1924, he has been, upon 
his own statement, successively im- 
prisoned and detained without trial 
upon the mere suspicion that he 
had furthered anti-Bolshevist plots 
in the Caucasus. He declared that 
during the winter of 1925 he was 
imprisoned on Solovetsky Island, 
where 3,000 of his 7,000 fellow 
prisoners died “from insufficient 
food and intolerable treatment.’ 
He himself was well treated be- 
cause he placed his_ electrical 
knowledge at the disposal of the 
local Soviet which was with dif- 
ficulty installing a power station. 

When released last week, Mr. 
Chevalier was scantily clad. 
Straightway the Chicago Daily 
News correspondent at Riga pro- 
vided him with clothing, food. Soon 
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he will journey to meet his chil- 
dren who have been awaiting his 
release at Constantinople. 


Plague, Famine, Eruption 


The Jerboa or jumping rodents 
of Mongolia were reported last 
week to have become carriers of 
the Black Plague and to be spread- 
ing it with appalling mortality 
among dwellers on the _ steppes 
near Irkutsk. 

At Odessa and Cherson in the 
Ukraine, famine conditions became 
so aggravated last week that mar- 
tial law was proclaimed and troops 
were ordered out to protect the 
state grain elevators from mobs of 
hungry workers. 

On the peninsula of Kamchatka, 
between the Sea of Okhotsk and 
the Bering Sea, the voleanoes Mont- 
novsky and.  Avatchinskayasopka 
erupted amid earth quakings and 
buried the snow covered city of 
Petropavlovsk beneath avalanches 
of molten lava. 


Laugh 


“James Morton has the laugh on 
Lady Astor,” said A. J. (“Em- 
peror”) Cook, Secretary of the 
British Coal Miners’ Federation, 
returning last -week to London 
from a triumphant visit to Moscow 
(TIME, Dec. 20). 

“James Morton,” continued “Em- 
peror” Cook to  newsgatherers, 
“asked me to pay his respects to 
Lady Astor who so kindly paid his 
passage to Russia.* As a skilled 
worker, Morton is getting $20 a 
week—$2.50 more than his last 
wage in England. He says he can 
save $5 a week, whereas he never 
quite earned enough to make ends 
meet at home. 

“Mrs. Morton has two rooms and 
a kitchen in a_ converted hotel 
which are roomier and cheaper 
than the former quarters of the 
family in Liverpool. Food costs 
less than in England, school and 
doctors cost about the same, and 
clothes she buys through a ‘co- 
operative’ at not much above the 
English prices. 

“She never wants to return to 
England except to visit friends. 
She enjoys the Russian movies 
and shows and has just received 
a cheap ticket to the first night 
grand opera ballet. The children 
are already talking Russian, and 
the 9-year-old girl is also learning 
German and music. 

“Morton works an hour a day 
less than in England, but says that 
the job is harder owing to the 
antiquated equipment. The factory 
runs smoothly and is now produc- 


*She was “called” by Mr. Morton when 
she bluffingly offered to send an English 
laboring man to Russia, if she could find 
one who would promise to stay there two 
years (TIME, Dec. 21, 1925). 
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ing an output equal to pre-War 
times.” 

Questioned further, Mr. Cook de- 
clared that he brought back from 
Russia “some wonderful presents:” 
1) a pledge from Russian labor 
unions to levy upon their 9,000,000 
members for a gigantic fund to re- 
lieve the distress caused among 
British miners by the collapse of 
their coal strike; 2) three bronze 
statues, totaling half a ton in 
weight, and displaying workers in 
attitudes of extreme revolutionary 
truculence; 3) an entire series of 
medals and commemorative placques 
for British mine leaders who took 
an outstanding part in the coal 


strike. 
ALBANIA 
Spurious Earthquake? 


Italian news organs told excitedly 
last 
Albania (just across the Adriatic) 




















sm hd 
> dada 


week of an earthquake in © 


said to have destroyed half the | 


city of Durazzo and killed 1,000 
persons. 
Instantly Premier Mussolini de- 


spatched a Red Cross detachment | 


of two officers and ten soldiers to 
aid the rescue work at Durazzo. 
“This,” declared Jl Duce, “is an 
expression of the new fraternal 
relations resulting from the [Italo- 


a 


Albanian] Treaty of Tirana (TIME, | 


Dec. 13).” 
All seemed __ serene. 
Ahmed Zogu of Albania transmit- 


Premier | 


ted official thanks for the Italian | 
Red Cross aid. Then suddenly the | 


press of Vienna and Belgrade 


blazed with ugly charges: 1) that | 


the Albanian “earthquake” had not 
been recorded on the seismographs 
at Vienna and Belgrade; 2) that 
the only mention of the quake had 
been in Italian mot Albanian 
papers; 3) that the “Red Cross” 
detachment was actually a group 
of Italian military strategists 
smuggled in to prepare a coup 
which would make Ahmed Zogu 
King of Albania and pave the way 
for an Italian attack on Jugoslavia 
through Albania. 


MEXICO 
Waiting 


Titles to approximately 80% of 
all U. S.-controlled Mexican oil 
lands were on deposit last week 
with the Mexican Government 
which has promised to issue “op- 
erating concessions” to the owners 


in accordance with the new Mexi- © 


can laws (TIME, Jan. 25). 

All Mexican oil lands 
owners did not surrender their 
titles and apply for concessions by 


whose © 


last week are now technically the | 


property of the Mexican State. 


It remains to be seen whether the | 


Calles Government will 
seize these lands, 
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(TIME, Dec. 6). The U. S. State 
Department intimated last week 
that it would wait for a concrete 
instance of seizure before taking 


action. 
CHINA 
British Blunder 


The united diplomatic front so 
long presented by the powers to- 
ward China was seriously weak- 
ened last week by the release of 
a British note calling upon the 
other powers to grant important 
concessions to the Chinese. 

Proposed Concessions: 1) imme- 
diate granting of permission to 
the Chinese to increase their cus- 
toms dues, as was envisioned in 
the Washington Treaties; 2) grad- 
ual abolition of the extraterritorial- 
ity system, whereby foreigners 
are tried before foreign courts in 
China; 3) re-negotiation of the 
chief Chino-Foreign treaties, look- 
ing toward their revision; 4) dis- 
avowal by the powers of any in- 
tention to “control an unwilling 
country.” The publication of these 
British proposals came as a diplo- 
matic bombshell and _ succeeded 
last week only in antagonizing all 
the nations concerned. 

France. Foreign Minister Briand 
announced that his Government did 
not find itself in harmony with 
the British proposals. In this at- 
titude was seen the influence of 
French exporters who have profited 
enormously by Chinese boycotting 
of British goods. Obviously they 
will not help Britain to clear her- 
self by last minute concessions, 
of the Chinese charge that Britain 
is the true oppressor of China. 

Japan. Baron Shidehara, the 
Japanese Foreign Minister, took 
approximately the French stand. 
Japanese are not willing to “re- 
negotiate” out of existence the 
loans upon which China owes re- 
payment to Japan. Moreover Japan 
is on good terms with the North 
China Dictator Chang Tso-lin; and 
sees no advantage in helping the 
British square themselves with the 
South China Government’ which 
has been maintaining the Anti- 
British boycott. 

China. Even the Chinese were sus- 
picious of these sudden British “con- 
cessions.” The South China Gov- 
ernment had already forced cus- 
toms concession from Britain so 
far as it is concerned. There- 
fore the South Chinese Govern- 
ment saw last week a_ British 
scheme to give little or nothing 
more to South China, but to give 
to the rival North China Govern- 
ment a chance to collect tax money 
wherewith to fight South China. 
In a word the South China Govern- 
ment saw the “concessions” as a 
British trap. 

Paradoxically the North China 
Dictator, Chang Tso-lin, was also 
vexed, seeing in the British pro- 


posals an intention to recognize 
the new South China Government, 
whereas he considers himself the 
rightful master of all China. 

Foreigners in China universally 
pronounced the British note a 
blunder. Its concessions, they said, 
came too late, and were too un- 
specific to allay Chinese suspicion. 

The U. S._ President Coolidge 
and Secretary Kellogg maintained 
a pregnant silence, though the 
President hinted that a change of 
U. S. policy in the direction out- 
lined by Britain might soon~ be 
announced, 

In State Department circles three 
points were stressed: 1) The 
traditionally liberal policy of the 
U. S. toward China is in harmony 
with the customs and legal con- 
cessions proposed by Britain. 2) 
However, the U. S. has always 
stood for the necessity of a single 
government of all China; whereas 
the British proposals tacitly envis- 
ion the recognition of the new 
South China Government on a par 
with the traditional North China 
Government at Peking. 3) The 
tone of the British proposal was 
resented in Washington as imply- 
ing that Great Britain is the chief 
defender of Chinese liberty; an im- 
plication at variance with the facts. 

New Premier. Amid diplomatic 
fulminations over the British pro- 
posals the fact was almost lost 
sight of last week that Chin Yun- 
peng, Premier of China in 1919 
and 1922, was called to the North 
China Premiership last week by 
Dictator Chang Tso-lin. 


JAPAN 


“Mourning Squeaks” 


With the death of His Imperial 
Majesty Yoshihito Tenno (TIME, 
Jan. 8) there began last week the 
usual sacrifices of loyal subjects 
in his honor. Hundreds of young 
girls cut off their hair and burned 
it ceremoniously in the temples. 
Stalwart youths pierced veins and 
painted in blood devout ideographic 
prayers for the Tenno.* Finally 
Baron Mansasuke Ikeda, lifelong 
companion of the Tenno, set up a 
portrait of the “Heavenly King” 
his house near Tokyo, cried, “I 
followed you in life, I follow you 
in death,” and shot himself... . 

Meanwhile the respected Rintaro 
Nishimura, hereditary hearse- 
maker to the Imperial House, ar- 
rived at Tokyo from Kyoto, the 
ancient Capital, with 50 workmen 
and began work on the great two- 
wheeled cart in which the Tenno’s 
remains will journey to the grave. 
For constructing the Imperial 
Hearse he will receive the princely 
fee of 100,0u0 yen ($50,000). No 
one else knows the secret of con- 
structing the wheels of the funeral 
ear so that they will emit the 


*“Heavenly King.” 


traditional “mourning squeak.” At 
the hubs a mechanism capable of 
emitting loud groans will be in- 
stalled. Finally the hearse will 
be made of unvarnished cypress, 
oak, teakwood and fir, 12 feet high, 
23% feet long, the whole polished 
to glassy smoothness. 

A committee of the Diet reported 
favorably last week the funeral 
budget bill, providing for a total 
expenditure of 2,980,000 yen ($1,- 
490,000) on the state funeral which 
will be held late in February. 
Among other expenses will be the 
permanent support of the oxen 
used to draw the Imperial Hearse, 
since these animals never _ there- 
after perform labor of any kind. 


First Levee 


His Imperial Majesty, Hirohito 
Tenno, the new Emperor of Japan 
(TIME, Jan. 3), held his first levee 
last week at Tokyo, and imperially 
proclaimed as follows: 

“Our Imperial grandfather, en- 
dowed with supreme wisdom and 
discernment in matters civil and 
military, enhanced the grandeur of 
the Empire. ... He promulgated 
a Constitution imperishable for all 
ages, and consolidated a system of 
government unparalleled in the 
world. 

“Our Imperial father had always 
near his heart a reign of right and 
justice, and made it his constant 
aim to follow and brighten the path 
laid by his predecessor. He 
has now passed away amidst our 
unbounded grief and sorrow... . 
Mournful and heavy-hearted, we 
have now succeeded to the Imperial 
line. With our limited gifts, we 
are mindful of the difficulty of 
proving ourselves equal to _ the 
great task devolved upon us.... 

“Simplicity instead of vain dis- 
play; originality instead of blind 
imitation; progress in view of this 
period of evolution and improve- 
ment to keep up with advancing 
civilization; national harmony in 
purpose and action; beneficence to 
all classes of people: and friendship 
to all the nations of the earth: 
these are cardinal aims to which 
our profoundest abiding solicitude 
is directed. 


Personable Prince 


Prince Yasuhito Chichibu-no- 
miya of Japan, heir presumptive* 
of a dynasty over 2,000 years older 
than that of Edward of Wales, ar- 
rived in Manhattan last week from 
his studies at Oxford, en route to 
the funeral} of his imperial father 
in Japan. Although Prince Chichi- 
bu is the sole member of the Japa- 


*Because he is the brother next in line 
to the present Emperor, whose only child 
is a baby daughter (Timg, Dec. 14, 1925), 
Princess Teru-no-miya Shigeko. 


tTo be held in February (see above). 
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nese Imperial House ever to visit 
the U. S., and although his is the 
oldest reigning dynasty in the 
world, he went all but unnoticed. 

Well limbed, His Imperial High- 
ness stands 5 ft. 7 in. in his stock- 
ings. His complexion is a_ light 
olive tan. His features are regu- 
lar, his eyes dark, level and un- 
slanting. He has climbed more 
mountain peaks than any other 
Alpinist of royal or imperial blood. 
He is an all ’round sportsman with 
a keen interest in baseball. His 
attire, when he landed from the 
Majestic was faultless to the point 
of being inconspicuous: a derby 
hat, black coat, black suit, black 
tie and a correct white mourning 
shirt with narrow black stripes. 
Yet neither shopgirls nor stenogra- 
phers yearned at him from high 
windows, or stood upon sidewalks 
to ogle up at “The Prince.” 

Ambassador Tsuneo Matsudaira 
and other prominent Japanese who 
went to meet the Prince shut their 
eyes to avoid witnessing the un- 
dignified spectacle of a descendant 
of the Sun Goddess slithering down 
a steep, icy gangplank. Assistant 
Secretary of State J. Butler 
Wright kept his eyes open, greeted 
Prince Chichibu, and saw that the 
revenue cutter on which he was 
taken off the Majestic borrowed 
a Japanese flag from the liner 
and ran it up while a salute of 
21 guns boomed from the shore. 

En Route to Washington Prince 
Chichibu’s special halted at Balti- 
more and His Imperial Highness 
stepped upon the platform as an- 
other special rolled in bound for 
Trenton, N. J. Therein a_lean- 
faced gentleman sat reading a 
handful of clippings about Nicar- 
agua (see p. 8). The lean, thought- 
ful gentleman went on reading, 
and the tall prince waited. Then, 
since loutish railwaymen failed to 
tell the President of the U. S. that 
Prince Chichibu waited, the presi- 
dential special coasted through 
Baltimore, gathered speed and 
vanished, while the President read 
on, oblivious. 

By no means. vexed, Prince 
Chichibu continued equably to 
Washington and was welcomed by 
Secretary Kellogg. Next day the 
President returned and_ received 
His Royal Highness for ten min- 
utes at the White House. Soon 
Prince Chichibu departed for Chi- 
cago, where he rode about the city 
for two hours’ between trains. 
Then, dutiful, he sped on to San 
Francisco to take ship for Japan. 


Newsgatherers who incessantly 
harassed Prince Chichibu with 
questions—heedless of the fact 


that he was a son hastening to the 
bier of his father—drew for their 
pains only one bit of “copy” from 
his cool smiling lips: “I am _ in- 
terested in your ten-cent stores; 
not because of the articles for sale 
in them, but because of the fact 
that they can be sold so cheaply.” 
Questioned about Oxford, he 
said: “I hope I-can return. I am 
eager to finish my education.” 











MUSIC 





From Cremona 


Among musicians it is generally 
agreed that string chamber music 
is the highest, purest medium of 
expression. The wealthy patrons 
of art have taken heed: Felix M. 
Warburg, Clarence H. Mackay, 
James P. Warburg, Mrs. Robert 
Bliss, Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. 





ANTONIO STRADIVARI 


. made a magic 


Alma Gluck Zimbalist. So, in Man- 
hattan’s Aeolian Hall, last week, a 
new quartet was heard, enthusias- 
tically applauded for a lovely ren- 
dition of the Mozart C Major, 
Schubert D Minor—the Musical 
Art Quartet. Three of the artists 
are pupils of Franz Kneisel:* 
Sascha Jacobsen, Bernard Ocko, 
Louis Kaufman; one, Marie 
Roemaet-Rosanov, cellist, pupil of 
one of the world’s greatest in- 
terpretive musicians,. Pablo Casals. 

A peculiar responsibility rests 
upon these four: to match the tra- 
dition of Kneisel, to play upon the 
instruments of Antonio Stradivari. 
Felix M. Warburg provided each 
one with a precious Stradivari, a 
taut, light, sensitive, beautiful 
creature that quivers to the slight- 
est vibration of a string, laughs, 
cries, pleads, cajoles to the mood 
and art of the musician. These 
are not things. They are tempera- 
ments, identified by their own 
names for centuries, treasured, 
loved by the men who have been 
fortunate to know their richness. 
The “Titian” was once owned by 
Efrem Zimbalist. The “Viola 
Mac Donald” was born in 1701. “La 





*Founder, and for 30 years chief player 
in the ,Kneisel Quartet (1886-1917), famed 
and hitherto unsurpassed U. S. chamber 
music organization. His death last spring 
(Time, April 5) then seemed to music- 
lovers to mark the end of an era not likely 
to be equaled in this field. 


| 








Belle Blondine,” the cello that was 
heard in Spain, was bundled off in 
silks and felts to the U. S. in re- 
turn for a fabulous sum of money. 
The fourth, a “Red” Stradivari, 
was just recently released from a 
physician’s care; its tone wanted 
strengthening. For these four fid- 
dles Mr. Warburg paid $200,000. 
It is not for antiquity this sum 
has been paid. It is for work- 
manship. After 200 years, they 
are still the work of a hand that 
has never found a rival. Though 
it is rumored that Mischa Elman 


has discovered a young Russian 
exile in Oregon whose work is 
unique for its’ artistry, and 


musicians are hoping that he will 
in time become the 20th Century 
Stradivari, there has been nothing 
in two centuries to compare in 
brightness, power, softness of tone 
with the work of the old master. 
“Even God could not make a 
Stradivari without Antonio Strad- 
ivari.” There has been but one 
Antonio Stradivari in musical his- 
tory. 

In 1644, to the Stradivari, or 
Stradiverdi, of Cremona, Italy, a 
son, Antonio, was born. At the 
age of 14, the lad was trundled off 
to the shop of Nicolo Amati, mas- 
ter fiddle-maker of the town known 
all over Europe for its violins. 
When death came to Amati, Strad- 
ivari took over the little shop. He 
worked, worked. From daylight to 
dusk, from the dawn of 14 to the 
darkness of 93. Unremittingly he 
toiled at his labor of love, creating 
in all, about 1,100 violins with his 
own hands, works of art that still 
mark the apex. A tall, thin man, 
stoop-shouldered from bending over 
his tasks, white-aproned, white- 
capped, so he is described by the 
few records of his person. He ded- 
icated himself to capturing music 
from pine trees that heard eagles 
screech on Alpine peaks. He ex- 
perimented. He fitted more mas- 
sive willow blocks into the joints, 
designed sound holes to curve con- 
vergently in harmony with the gen- 
eral form, flattened the waists to 
give greater resistance to the 
strings, thus to produce more 
powerful tones. He made heavier 
scrolls to counterpoise the instru- 
ment in the hand of the player. 
Now, even a dull artisan can make 
a tolerable fiddle, if he only copy 
patiently enough the general di- 
mensions of the master’s model. 
If Stradivari had never done an- 
other thing, his invention of the 
present violin bridge would have 
merited immortality. Through the 
bridge, string vibrations are trans- 
mitted to the sympathetic wood 
that quivers in response. If the 
Stradivari curves in the bridge be 
altered even the tiniest fraction, 
the magic vanishes. There may be 
sound, but nothing to compare with 
what might “come out” through 
the master’s bridge. His varnish, 
which varies in color from a soft, 
transparent golden yellow to light 
red, is, however, regarded as his 
crowning achievement, both in it- 
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self and in his pains of applying 
it. Oil varnish is of the utmost 
importance for preserving violin 
tone; without it and care in its 
application, all other efforts soon 
become vain. 

He married twice. His first wife, 
a widow 15 years his senior; his 
second, a maiden 15 years his 
junior. There were eleven chil- 
dren, one for every 100 violins. The 
last born alone had issue. 

It is reported that Cervetto, an 
Italian musician resident in Lon- 
don in 1800, returned to Cremona 
a consignment of Stradivari in- 
struments because he could not 
dispose of them at £4 each. Be 
that as it may, Antonio Stradivari 
died rich enough to be proverbial— 
“rich as Stradivari” means Croesus 
in Cremona. Yet he was ever 
frugal. He bought his own tomb- 
stone at a sale, a second-hand one, 
from which some of the previous 
possessor’s initials were carved 
away to make room for a new 
name. What had he to do with 
wealth? He worked. Bent over 
his tools, testing with infinite care 
the fitting of every block into every 
curve, he touched everything he 
made. His fingers were startling- 
ly muscular, like the fingers of a 
Mestrovician statue. Through 
them Stradivari breathed his soul. 
His work was all his own. It has 
never been equaled, probably never 
will be. 


Notes 

Music School Centre of the U. S. 
is now the claim of Chicago, 
whieh with a 1920 population of 
2,701,705 is’ just reported, by Critic 
Maurice Rosenfeld of that city’s 
Daily News, to have no less than 
60,000 music students, exclusive of 
children and adolescents pursuing 
general education. 


Basso. Recently Mrs. Louise 
MacPherson fell, fractured her. hip. 
Her husband, Joseph, about to 
make his debut before the jeweled 
Metropolitan audience and 38 fel- 
low-townsmen who had traveled all 
the way from Nashville, Tenn., for 
the occasion, visited her in the hos- 
pital, left, chased a taxi, caught a 
cold, could not appear as the King 
in Aida (TIME, Dec. 20). Last 
week Basso MacPherson sang. He 
has a pleasant near-basso voice. But 
only two Nashville people witnessed 
the triumph—his mother-in-law and 
his teacher. Because the Metro- 
politan Opera does not broadcast, 
Mrs. MacPherson turned off her 
radio, heard Joseph MacPherson 
Jr., 2, warble the songs he learned 
on his basso-papa’s knee. 


Thirteen-year old Robbye Cook, 
Pensacola, Fla., songstress, secured 
an audition last week, the first for 
one so young, before Impresario 
Gatti-Casazza and Chairman-Direc- 
tor Kahn of the Metropolitan Opera, 
in Manhattan. In the wings of the 
huge auditorium, empty save for 








these gentlemen, her aunt and 
newsgatherers, she doffed her plaid 
coat; on the stage sang Danny 
Boy and two modern numbers. Sig- 
nor Gatti-Casazza delegated Mr. 
Kahn to report; the latter told her 
to rest for a while, study, come 





© Keystone 
JOHN DAVISON ROCKEFELLER 
The master saw his face differently 


back after a year or two to sing 
for him again. 


In a Store 
Usually the vast court of the 
John Wanamaker Store in Phila- 
delphia is thronged with scuffling 
folk intent on rummaging through 
(Continued on p. 26) 
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Saint 

Many persons, of envious tem- 
per, or lacking in aesthetic sense, 
have sneered at the face of John 
D. Rockefeller Sr. The legends that 
Mr. Rockefeller is fond of vine- 
gar-pickle, that he drinks hot milk, 
plays golf in trousers ten years 
old and never tips more than a 
dime have so prejudiced these per- 
sons that when they see the face 
of Mr. Rockefeller in the rotograv- 
ure section, smiling at golf balls or 
giving dimes to children, they per- 
ceive that the face is old, and say 
that it is mean. John Singer Sar- 
gent, greatest of U. S. portrait 
painters, had another opinion of 
that face. Last week Mrs. Fred- 
erick Arthur Osborn, wife of the 
famed physics professor, told how 
Sargent first showed his portrait 
of the financier in 1917. 


He finished the picture in his 
workroom at Woodsome Lodge. 
Professor and Mrs. Osborn drove 


through a violent storm to see Ss 
Sargent met them and then disap- 
peared behind a _ partition, re- 





turning with an easel made of 
lima bean poles. “Turn round and 
hide your eyes,” Sargent said; 
Professor and Mrs. Osborn obeyed. 

“Now look,” said Sargent. 

“We were lost,” related Mrs. Os- 
born, “in contemplation of that 
portrait, and after a few minutes’ 
silence Professor Osborn said ‘Sar- 
gent, you have captured a quat- 
trocento mystic, a saint, a Saint 
Francis of Assisi.’ Whereupon Sar- 


gent, in the ebullience of youth, 
literally jumped from the floor, 
saying, ‘Osborn, do you see that in 
that face? That’s what I 
maa.” 
Cowboy 

For two months Clevelanders 


have been strolling into the back par- 
lor of the Messrs. Korner & Wood’s 
handsome book and art emporium, 
to scrutinize some little white 
horses and little white men which 
experts told them were better than 
anything of their kind ever before 
produced in the U. S._ Last fort- 
night . Clevelanders — strolled in 
again, to see the first translations 
of the little horses and men from 
plaster into bronze. They were 
told that they were observing the 
joint debut and triumph of the 
country’s leading cowboy sculptor. 
They could well believe it. 
Frederick Remington is dead 
(1909). For years he painted and 
modeled life on the Western plains, 
especially soldiers and _ Indians, 
after study at Yale and in New 
York. Charles Marion Russell is 
dead (1926). He had lived in Mon- 
tana since the age of 15, a son of 
the saddle who knew most of his 
state from the Tetons to the Yel- 
lowstone, most of the cowmen from 
Great Falls to Miles City, most of 
the dodges of calves at branding 
time, steers on the range, cayuses 


at a_ rodeo. He modeled and 
painted the “puncher’s” life so 
well that in 1925 the Montana 


Board of Education awarded him an 
honorary LL. D. 

But Will James, ther Great 
Falls boy who worlied with “cow 
and horse outfits” from a tender 
age, who knew Sculptor Russell 
well and who has “seen ’em all,” 
meaning the work of cowboy sculp- 
tors, is still thoroughly alive. He 
keeps himself so by writing and 
illustrating the life he knows best. 
And after viewing the little casts 
in Cleveland, Cowboy Artist Will 
James said slowly: “Today’s the 
first day I’ve ever seen a _ real 
cowboy ridin’ a real cowpony.” 

There is many a big cow ranch 
in north-central Florida and on 
one of these Hughlette Wheeler 
was raised. Never until Septem- 
ber, 1925, did he have a piece of 
modeling clay in his hand. Last 
year, Cowboy Wheeler, aged 24, 
presented himself at the Cleve- 
land School of Art for instruction. 
Later, in his cheerful Florida 
drawl, he told his publishers about 
his second day at school. 

“They gave me some clay,” he 
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said, “and some flowers, and they 
told me to model the _ flowers. 
Well, li’l flowers are all right but 
Ah ain’t got no interest in flowers, 
so Ah took mah clay home and 
made me a hoss, and ever since 
they been lettin’ me make hosses.” 

Student Wheeler of the Cleveland 
Art School was virtually graduated 





HUGHLETT WHEELER 
They gave him little flowers 


the same day he _ matriculated. 
When they saw his first “hoss,” 
his instructors recognized that he 


possessed instinctively, and could 
execute, most of the knowledge 
they could impart in a lifetime. 


With no model other than mental 
images of his favorite pony, “Mor- 
gan,” and aé_long-legged, lean- 
jawed man in a gallon hat and 
leather chaparajos he worked up 
models full of tense horse-and-man 
action in which every muscle, strap 
and stretch of skin strained per- 
fectly or lay in lifelike ease. So 
thoroughly did he know what he 
was about that of all the structural 
wires in eight groups of rearing, 
plunging, pawing horses and cling- 
ing or waving men, he did not have 
to alter a single bend or angle as 
originally made. 

He modeled a puncher throwing 
his weight on the off stirrup, help- 
ing his horse keep his feet during 
“The Hard Pull.” In the anxious 
faces of horse and man, in the 
wrenched positions of girth and 
pommel, a steer they had roped 
and were dragging out of a bog 
became almost visible. The pro- 
portions and positions of Student 
Wheeler’s first three models. were 
indeed too natural for one teacher, 
who declared they had no “art” in 
them. But even this criticism died 
away when Sculptor Wheeler re- 
turned from a visit to the Messrs. 
Korner & Wood with a quotation 
of $625 apiece on his first works. 
The acclaim of experts followed. 
Fame impended, 
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Sex & the Press 


It was not such a thrilling sub- 
ject: women in politics. Nor such 
a vivid story: yesterday, Sarah 
Schuyler Butler, daughter of Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University, said that 
women should drop feminism and 
sex-consciousness in politics and 
“get down to work”; today, Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Rogers of the National 
Woman’s Party retorted that she 
and her friends would stay “proud- 
ly feministic.” 

Nor was it a very serious ac- 
cident that had befallen the young 
female reporter who had gathered 
the news. Going to the Associated 
Press office from her interview 
with Mrs. Rogers, the young lady 
had been bowled over by a taxicab; 
bruised, muddied, shaken up _ but 


not hurt. 

But the young lady had done 
the right thing. That was, while 
only to be expected of a really 
good reporter, somewhat significant. 
She had regained her feet, brushed 
herself off, proceeded to the Asso- 
ciated Press office and written her 


story before thinking of smelling 
salts or a hot water bottle. And 
the young lady was “somebody,” 


too. So newspapers published the 
story of her accident, complete 
with homilies on reportorial dis- 
regard of self, and also her picture 
pretty Mrs. William (Julia Davis) 
Adams, daughter of onetime presi- 
dential nominee John W. Davis. 





The whole episode gave news- 
readers this thought: why might 
anti-feminist Miss Butler not find 


in Mrs. Reporter Adzms an excel- 
lent example of the kind of unsex- 
conscious -industry she would lik2 
to see women exhibit in politics? 
Scarcely any metropolitan news- 
paper today is without women on 
its staff; not only as editrixes of 
sob columns, advice to the socially 
incompetent, fashion pages and so- 
ciety notes, but also as liierary and 
dramatic critics, cartoonists, hum- 
orists and “straight”? news re- 
porters like Mrs. Reporter Adams. 
These daughters of journalism ask 
no favors and receive none because 
they happen to wear skirts instead 
of trousers; nor do they waste time 
and energy arguing womanhood 
for womanhood’s sake. 

To which argument Mrs. Rogers 
might well reply: “Ho! But for 
every ten male reporters, humor- 
ists, critics there is only one Mrs. 
Reporter Adams, one Anita 
(‘Blondes’) Loos, one Irita Van 
Doran [of ‘Books’ in the New 
York Herald-Tribune|. And how 
fine it would be if these women 
would get proudly feministic, 


cleanse the newspapers of their 
manifold manly vices. 
“Furthermore,” Mrs. Rogers 


might continue, “for every hundred 
Ochses and Pulitzers and Hearsts 
and Curtises and Howards and 
Pattersons and McCormicks, there 
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is only one Lucy Cotton Thomas. 
There ought, simply as a matter of 
equality, to be far more female 
Newspaper Proprietors.” 

The reference here would be, of 
course, to the beautiful but busi- 
hesslike guiding spirit of “A great 
American newspaper published by 
an American woman,” the actress- 
widow of Publisher Edward Russell 
Thomas of the New York Morning 
Telegraph.* Since her husband’s 
death last summer she has taken 
in hand his newspaper (said to 
have been ‘the bright inspiring star 
of her early career as a Texas 
cinema ingenue) and made it grow 
apace. It was already noted for its 
special attention to news of the 
racetrack and the theatre. She has 
made it a race-track and theatre 
newspaper de luxe. Instead of a 
serious-minded Arthur Brisbane on 
the front page, there is a column 
of smartcracking and eye-winking 
by “Beau Broadway.” © National 
and foreign affairs are not neg- 
lected but they are accelerated to 
synchronize with the mental ma- 
chinery of people who like “the 
black bottom” and fleet horses. It 
is a paper which dares print a 
statement from the Board of Tem- 
perance, to the effect that 1927 
finds Prohibition stricter than ever, 
under the front page caption: 
“TODAY’S BEST LAUGH.” Its 
sensationalism is not the morbid 
pandering of Hearst, MacFadden 
or Patterson-McCormick, but nim- 
ble-witted, gay, nearer the vein of 
the chorus dressing-room than the 
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JULIA Davis ADAMS 
Story before salts 


registry desk of the morgue. With 
an effect more amusing than depress- 


ing, the Telegraph publishes “OUR 


DAILY HORROR’’—one _ short 


conventionalized notice of a wife- | 


slaying or a murderer’s last words. 


No press agent, however lowly his | 


*10c a copy. Not to be confused with 
the New York Telegram. 
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client, is ever turned away: Pub- 
lisher Thomas herself was once an 
anxious young thing at the Gaiety 
Theatre.* And with three king- 
doms—the turf, the stage and the 
screen—solidly behind her, Lucy 
Cotton Thomas has lately set out to 
make a conquest of Manhattan’s 





N. E. A. 
Lucy CoTToN THOMAS 
From rosebud to racetrack 


150,000 club-women, by publishing 
personal scraps and intimate snip- 
pets, smart but never with the 
venom of Town Topics, about so- 
ciety people. 

It would be true that in all 
metropolitan publishing there is no 
figure like the slim, well-tailored 
one that daily talks over the tele- 
phone to the Telegraph’s depart- 
ment heads from her sumptuous 
uptown apartment. In Moscow, 
the late Vladimir Lenin’s sister 
edits a four-column complaint de- 
partment for Pravda, the official 
Communist sheet. In Detroit, 50 
years ago, Ellen Browning Scripps 
saved her pennies, aided her 
brother in starting the News, read 
proof, prepared miscellany, helped 
found a vast fortune. In Man- 
hattan for many years the minions 
of the Tribune (now Herald-Trib- 
une) looked not to Publisher but 
to Mrs. Ogden Mills Reid as their 
actual, active “big boss.” But 
none of these would constitute such 
a feather for Feminism’s cap as 


Lucy Cotton Thomas—if, indeed, 
Feminism would own so bright 
a feather. Perhaps the race- 


track, stage and screen would be 
provinces beneath the serious notice 
of proudly womanly women (though 
Mrs. Publisher Thomas, as her best 
biographer has written, achieved 
that “sublime climax .. . heart- 
strings entwined with baby fing- 
ers”’—a daughter). Or again, per- 
haps Mrs. Publisher Thomas would 


*She played the ingenue lead in Turn to 
the Right. In the cinema, Blind Love, she 
was a rosebud heroine. 





TIME 


not have fared so well had her 
cry been “Sex Equality” instead 
of “A Great American Newspaper.” 


Pivot 


It is common practice for a 
pipsqueak versifier to identify him- 
self with a better poet by steal- 
ing his lines. But for a minor 
poetess to accuse a minor poet of 
stealing her queer numbers is 
something again. Last week 
Nathalia Crane, Brooklyn child 
“prodigy,” author of a book called 
Lava Lane which amazed critics 
by its pomposity, its facility, its 
jaw-dislocating decasyllabics, and 
by the fact that it had been written 
by a person not yet adolescent, 
wrote a letter to the editor of the 
New York World in which she 
intimated certain things about 
Joseph Auslander, author of Sun- 
rise Trumpets, himself an odd 
wordsmith: 

“Sir: 

“Joseph Auslander has honored me 
by stepping close to one of my lines. It 
is a method of courtesy that I am _ not 
yet familiar with. Dec. 25, 1926, in 
Brooklyn Life he has some verses en- 
titled ‘Historia Amoris Mea.’ 

“One of the central sets follows: 

Hand on the bird 

That pivots over a spinning jet of air. 

Treading his tiny whirlpool—let my word 

Soften the iron synod of despair. 

“In my book Lava Lane the fifth set 
of “The First Reformer’ (p. 37) reads: 

Across the downs a humming-bird 

Came dipping through the bowers, 

He pivoted on emptiness 

To scrutinize the flowers. 

“To those free from the complacence of 
the plagiarists it is obvious that Mr. 
Auslander, critic and verse writer, has done 


me great honor. 
“With deepest respect, 


(Signed) NATHALIA CRANE 


And indeed, said critics, anyone 
could see that the word “pivot” 
was used in both poems. 


. . 


Cub 


“Dear young man from the Daily 
News: 

“T am sick with a cold. I have 
gone to bed—and cannot see you— 
I am so sorry, but it will have 
to be another time. 

“Let me hear from you another 
day and I will give you-an inter- 
view.” 

(Signed) MARY GARDEN 

It was the young-man-from-the- 
Daily-News’s very first assignment. 
He had been loitering around her 
hotel all afternoon only to be twice 
postponed, once by a French maid, 
now in grandiloquent handwriting. 
All he wanted to find out was 
whether or not Chicago’s “Our 
Mary” had ever written an opera. 
It being his very first assignment 
he did not know whether “Our 
Mary’s” alleged cold was an op- 
eratic brand of applesauce or not. 
He had heard that no diva ever 
avoided publicity and as for “Our 
Mary” being in bed—well, he 
guessed lots of people had received 
in their bedrooms before this, in 
health and in sickness, for better 
or for worse. Still, he had been as 
persistent as even a cub reporter 
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should be, probably. The hotel man- 
ager seemed to think so. Back at 
the office it would be easy enough 
to report that Miss Garden was 
really quite sick, could see no one. 
But, hold! That would be a story 
in itself. Couldn’t say that. No, 
it was just a plain failure; just a 
tough break. 

And then the French maid 
tripped by. The cub reporter’s 
French was halt, lame and blind, 
but he could gesticulate. He de- 
tained the maid. He scribbled again. 

“I sympathize deeply .. . but 
. . . I cannot afford to fail. ... 
I am a recent, very recent addi- 
tion to your ‘beloved Chicago’... 
Please answer the following ques- 
tion ‘yes’ or ‘no’: 

“ ‘Do you plan to write an opera, 
now or in the future?’ .. .” He 
got his answer: “NO, I do not in- 
tend to ever write an opera—to 
sing them is enough for me... 
NOT EVER!” And he had the 
wit to use his own difficulty as 
padding for an otherwise slim in- 
terview. He cunningly hit upon 
“Our Mary’s” infinitive-splitter, the 
adverb “ever,” as the key word 
for his story. And something al- 
most unprecedented took place. A 
cub reporter on a large metropoli- 
tan daily not only got his first 
effort into print, bt the city editor 
put it on the front page under a 
“by-line.”” Seasoned reporters even- 
tually get used to seeing their 
names over stories—“By Joe 
Suggs,” “By Jake Zilch.” But “By 
the Cub’—no one ever before saw 
that in a paper the size of the 
Daily News; NOT EVER. 








NATHALIA CRANE 
Pipsqueaks steal 


Merger 


Manhattan’s publishing organ- 
isms were again diminished in num- 
ber. For something in the neigh- 
borhood of $2,850,000, the sons of 
the builder of the New Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung acquired and merged 











HEALTH and 
EFFICIENCY 


You know that vitality, energy and 
efficiency depend upon your health. 
It is HEALTH which makes you 
master of yourself and of any 
situation. 


It is a treasure worth guarding. 


For sixteen years we have been 
studying “The Span of Life’ — 
guarding the health of thousands 
of business executives and pro- 
fessional men. 


Quoting Joseph H. Defrees, Past 
President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in writing 
of our work to a friend—” 
“I have the very highest opinion 
of the service which the Na- 
tional Bureau of Analysis gives 
and believe it to be doing a 
great public good in the saving 
of valuable lives’’. 


A few minutes of foresight now 
may save years of trouble later on. 


It will pay you to investigate. 
Write today for full particulars. 


National Bureau of Analysis 


H. J. Soule, Pres. 


Dept. T.127. 2098S. State Street, 
Chicago, III. 


National Bureau of Analysis, 
Dept. T, Republic Bldg., 
209 S. State Street, CHICAGO. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me full particulars of your 
Health Protection Service. 
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the 132-year-old Commercial and 
the century-old Journal of Com- 
merce. The new hybrid’s title was 
Journal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial; its policy was to follow 
that of the late Journal of Com- 
merce. The new owners contem- 
plated selling their Associated 
Press franchise, perhaps to the 
tabloid Daily News. It would 
bring perhaps quarter of a _ mil- 
lion. 

The new owners were the broth- 
ers Ridder—Victor F., Bernard H., 
Joseph E.—sons of the late Her- 
man Ridder who, born a New 
Yorker, in 1851 of German parents, 


bought the New Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung in 1889. He had already 
established two Catholic news- 
papers in Manhattan and under 


his direction the Staats-Zeitung 
became the country’s leading Ger- 


man daily. An independent Demo- 
crat, he was national democratic 
treasurer in 1908. A_ thorough 


defended the Kaiser 
during the War, as far as his 
U. S. patriotism would permit, 
daily publishing an editorial in 
English that his attitude might 
be clearly understood. He died 
poor owing to a large and un- 
fortunate investment. Friends as- 
sumed his debts to keep his press 
properties intact, as they have 
been kept since, and added unto by 
his sons. 


Grand Old Rag 


It is half a century since a news- 
paper could be called, with any de- 


German, he 


gree of accuracy, a “rag.” The 
newspaper files of any large li- 
brary prove this. Editions aged 


anywhere from 5 to 50 years are 
yellowed, brittle, flimsy to the 
touch, They are printed on wood- 
pulp paper which ages swiftly. But 
where editions containing accounts 
of the Battle of the Marne have 
already become illegible, editions 
narrating the Battle of Gettysburg, 
though handled far longer, remain 
strong and unfaded. They are on 
paper made from rags. 

Last week the New York Times, 
expense notwithstanding, began to 
print a special limited edition daily 
on 100% rag paper, advertisements, 
obituaries, rotogravure and all—for 
the benefit of file-keepers. Consid- 
ering the completeness and author- 
ity of the Times and the aid to 
future historians promised by its 
new edition, friends of the Times 
were more than ever inclined to 
call it, with unwonted accuracy, 
“grand old rag.” 


RELIGION| 


Riverside Church 


When Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick accepted the call to the Park 
Avenue Baptist Church, he made 
three conditions: that the Church 
should erect a new building near 
Columbia University, should open 
its membership to all Christians 
regardless of dogma and_ should 
not insist upon the principle of 











Baptism by immersion. The Church 
agreed. It would go a long way to 
get Dr. Fosdick, the most cele- 
brated pulpit-orator of his gen- 
eration. 

The last two conditions were not 
difficult to meet. They were mat- 
ters of doctrine; a meeting, a 
solemn . announcement, and_ the 
thing was done. But Dr. Fosdick’s 
first condition was a matter of 
steel, concrete and cash. The 
Park Avenue Baptist Church took 
some time to work out its plans. 
Last week these plans pealed forth. 

The new church will stand at 
Riverside Drive and 122nd Street.* 
Its tower will be 375 feet high. 
It will cost $4,000,000. Charles 
Collens and Henry Pelton are the 
architects. The inside will be 
Romanesque, the outside Gothic. 
Elevators will run up through 20 
stories of women’s rooms, sewing- 
rooms, lecture-rooms, school-rooms, 
offices in the tower; stairs will go 


down to robing-rooms, Sunday 
school rooms, choir-rooms, locker- 
rooms, kitchens in the basement. 


There will be bowling alleys and 
a basketball court—details which 
do not reflect Dr. Fosdick, but are 
a counterpart to his prime interest 
in preaching. In the top of the 
tower, with four new bells, will be 
the carillon, gift of John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr., which last year dis- 
turbed the people of Park Avenue. 

Architects Collens and Pelton 
went from Paris to Barcelona in a 
motor car last summer to get ideas 
for the new church. They studied 
how the Gothie architects threw 
stone into the sky like lace. It 
took them 21 days. At Le Mans, 
Carcassonne, Burgos, Leon, Valen- 
cia, Salamanca, Segovia and To- 
ledo, they admired the Cathedrals, 
but they liked Chartres _ best. 
Chartres will be the model for the 
Riverside Church, though in fun- 
damental principles only. 


Statistics 

Urbane, but making little effort 
to conceal his happy mind, the Rev. 
Charles Stelzle, Chairman of the 
Church Advertising Department, 
International Advertising Associa- 
tion, last week made public with 
extensive comment the results of 
a ten-day “nation-wide” religious 
poll, just concluded. One hundred 
fifty-three city newspapers from 
Manhattan to Seattle had asked 
their readers such forthright ques- 
tions as: “Do you _ believe’ in 
God?”}+ “Do you think that religion 
in some form is necessary?” To 
the first, 91% answered yes; to 
the second 87% yes. In fact all 
the proportions were almost equally 
favorable to the cause, unless one 
excepts the 58% who do not regu- 
larly have family worship in the 
home. 

Commentators could not help de- 


*Not far from the site of the Rockefeller- 
Fosdick Church, another enormous church 
building is going up—the Broadway Temple. 
Its Methodist pastor—Dr. Christian Reisner 
—was injured two weeks ago when he 
coasted on a Flexible Flyer with his son. 
Last week, from a hospital room, he re- 
newed his campaign for $1,500,000 to pay 
the contractor. 

tOne pantheist lady in Schenectady, N. 
Y., answered: “Yes, all of them.” 
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Lnter 
Health, Energy, 


Ambition * 7 


This simple food conquers constipation, 
corrects skin and stomach disorders in 
an easy, natural way 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine— 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a te- 
markable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the pot- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
and active, daily releasing newstoresof energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
juices, water or milk—or just plain, in small 
pieces. For constipation dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before meals and at 
bedtime. Dangerous habit-forming cathartics 
will gradually become unnecessary. All grocers 
have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy several 
cakes at a time—they will keep fresh in a cool 
dry place for two or three days. 


And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. N-27, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 


“FOR MANY YEARS I SUFFERED FROM 
CONSTIPATION, due to my constant travel- 
ing. I am something of a soldier of fortune, 
having lived in every country of the planet. A 
friend in the Antipodes advised Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Those cakes kept me in the pink of con- 
dition and my constipation is gone.” 


Tuomas Srap.eton, San Francisco, Calif. 








“IT BECAME VERY RUN 
DOWN. As a ballet dancer 
the demands upon my energy 
were too great. I suffered from 
loss of vitality. After a per- 
formance I would be so tired I 
could hardly walk. I was ad- 
vised to try Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I did so. In a few weeks 
I noticed a remarkable im- 
provement. Now my energy is 
completely restored and I feel 
well in every way.” 
Harriette G. BenDLE, 

New York City. 









“FOR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS I HAD BEEN 
A VICTIM OF INDIGESTION. Then I began ; : 
eating three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regu- : wh LA 
larly every day. In two weeks I began to improve , ppaenaeneemens 

and now I can indulge myself with anything I THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
wish to eat.” entire system—aids digestion—clears 


J. A. Rircuey, Baltimore, Md. the skin—banishes constipation. 
























































The SAME 


. . « that made this 
picture possible 
outdoors... 


. .. made this one 
possible indoors 


HE extra fast GraFriex lens 
3d gathers more light . . . the 
GraFLEX shutter curtain admits 
morelight . . . . than cameras of 


the usual type. 

That means pictures — good 
pictures— indoors as well as out, 
and on dark days, dull early morn- 
ings, late cloudy afternoons. 

With Grar.ex you just don’t 
get poor pictures... . blurred, 
chopped off, out of focus. For in 
the Grar.ex focusing hood you 
see—right side up, full size—just 
what your picture will be . . . Is 
it out of focus? You see it. A turn 
of a knob brings up the image, 
strong and clear. 

And easy. Set your GRaAFLEX 
for the light and action you must 
work with, then press one simple 
lever. Anybody can use GRAFLEX. 

Ask your nearest dealer to show 
you a GRAFLEX or write for Book- 
let “T” direct to 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORP. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Sold by Eastman Kodak 
Company Dealers 


tecting one fly in the unguent, and 
greatly fearing another. The first, 
visible, was that out of the total 
circulation of the 153 journals, but 
125,000 answered, which is about 
one-third the circulation of a single 
one of them, the New York World 
(309,386). The second (a natural 
suspicion) was that only zealots 
(believers and unbelievers) had 
gone to the trouble of marking 
ballots and mailing. 

Irreverent readers of the pub- 
lished results were loud in facetious 
badinage. Thinking members of the 
church, with or without regard to 
these former, felt that the cam- 
paign had been injudicious—that 
the wind of the spirit, blowing 
whithersoever it listeth, is scarcely 
to be gauged by a meteorological 
chart. 


Resources of Jesus 


Three thousand college delegates 
from 48 states heard and talked 
last week with noted religious and 
lay leaders, in Milwaukee, in a joint 
Y. M. C. A—Y. W. C. A. confer- 
ence labeled “not a convention.” Con- 
ventions are mostly deadly things, 
and the topic of this “conference” 
called for something distinctly per- 
sonal: it was: What Resources 


Has Jesus for Life in Our World? 


Though there were celebrated 
speakers, including Henry Sloane 
Coffin and Scientist Robert A. 
Millikan,* the essential spiritual 
give and take of the students 
themselves was the feature—a 
thing incapable of analysis by 
newspapers, interested in “headline 
stuff.” Chief space in the latter 


was given to: 


Sex. The honor of opening the 
conference went to Dorothy Rich- 
ards, 1926 De Pauw graduate, who 
once resigned from her sorority be- 
cause it did not foster “the finest 
type of Christian living.”” News- 
gatherers, besieging her, reported 
she enjoys an occasional smoke, 
condemns “petting.” Dr. Edith 
Swift of Manhattan, who has two 
daughters, went on record as in 
favor of trusting modern girls to 
their own discretion in sex, “as 
conscience and circumstances dic- 
tate.” 

Pacifism. The section of theo- 
logical students having vowed 101 
to 7 to abstain from any connec- 
tion with future wars, hot discus- 
sion ensued in general sessions of 
the conference as a whole. _ It 
was there resolved to pass no res- 
olutions, members feeling them to 
be “of little value,” though pacifist 
sentiment was not disclaimed. 


Press reports, with whatever mis- 
placement of emphasis, revealed 
that Jesus had been felt as very 
much “in our world.” 


*Said Scientist Millikan in his speech: 

“To the boy of three, Santa Claus is 
the most real thing in the _ world. At 
seven years of age the boy has sized up 
the chimney entrances and concludes the 
story is a lie. That is the stage H. L. 
Mencken and his crew are in with refer- 
ence to religion. At 30 years of age the 
boy has become a father with a_three- 
year-old boy of his own. Again he be- 
lieves in Santa Claus, and the Christmas 
spirit is the most beautiful thing in the 
world.” 


SPORT 


Boy 


In Baltimore, Wilbur F. Coen, 
a self-possessed boy with no loop 
to his nose, arrived from Kansas 
City, Kan., to win the boy’s na- 
tional indoor tennis championship, | 
In long rallies he outsteadied his — 
opponent, Sydney Wood, drove him | 
away from the net with hair-line 
placement. Score, 6-2, 6-4. 


Strong Boy 


Last week began the long-winded © 
process of arranging a fight for § 
the contemporary strongboy James 
J. (“Gene”) Tunney. The champion, | 
returning from a camp in Maine, 
gave an interview on literature to 
a reporter in the train and stated } 
that he had spent his last evening 
in camp reading Richard III, In 
Manhattan, one Humbert J. Fugazy 
approached him with an offer to 
fight “the outstanding heavyweight 
contender” (Jack Delaney or possi- 
bly Jack Sharkey) at the Polo 
Grounds, Tunney to receive 37%% § 
of an estimated $1,500,000 gate. 
Said Tunney: -““There are many 
angles to consider before I make 
a decision on my next fight... . 
I will fight for the promoter who 
offers the best show, the biggest 
crowd and the most money. .. .” 
Old men, reading this statement, 
sniffed, spat, quoted a_ statement 
issued to the press under similar 
circumstances by Mr. Tunney’s 
predecessor, John L. Sullivan. “T'll 
fight any of a with 
two fists, any place, any time, for 
a good cigar. ... All the train- 
ing I need is a haircut and a 
shave....” 


In Glamorganshire 


In Glamorganshire, England, one § 
Miss C. V. Richards, female foot- 
ball player, recently died. Last 
week the Women’s Amateur Ath- 7 
letic Association abandoned _ the f 
football games for women that 
have been photographed so often ff 
and so stupidly. Male sportsmen § 
applauded. : 


Ice 


George Washington, as all the 
world knows, crossed the Delaware 7 
with folded arms in a small boat, 7 
rowed by his’ ragged _ orderlies J 
among vast cakes of ice. Last) 
week, as part of a sesquicentennial 
celebration, Mrs. Lottie Moore 
Schoemmell, swimmer, mother, 
swam across at the samé place, 
on the same day of the year, in 
10% minutes. Mrs. Schoemmell is 
said to be of Hessian descent. 


Football 


Wilton of Stanford punted. Wins- ff 
lett of Alabama leaped in_ air. 
With a dull boom the ball bounced 
back to Stanford’s 14-yard line, and 
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Red Seal Continental Motors are 
the choice of many leading bus 
operators, because they recognize 
that the motor is the background of 
dependable bus service and that 


operation which goes so far towards 
passenger comfort. 


Because of a thoroughly trained 
organization, years of experience 


: a and unlimited resources, Continen- 
Continental Motors eliminate the : 
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from here Alabama, outplayed all 
afternoon, launched the touchdown 
that tied the score, 7 to 7. 


A boy named Hartrey kicked a 
field-goal from the 15-yard line, 
giving New Rochelle, Westchester 
County champions, the only score 
in a very good highschool game on 
the home field of eleven young 
hopefuls of Orlando, Fla. 


Monosyllabic Marathoner 


In Helsingfors, Finland, Paavo 
Nurmi, monosyllabic marathoner, 
had his first interview with Presi- 
dent Relander. The Finnish 
President, in all moments of con- 
versational difficulty, turns to the 
formula of the catechism like those 
uncles who ask a child what he is 
studying, whether he loves his 
teacher, and so on, without listen- 
ing to the answers. Chin in col- 
lar, Marathoner Nurmi stared at 
his hands. 

“How did you like your stay in 
America?” 

“Good.” 

“What impression did President 
Coolidge make upon you?” 

“Yankee.” 

“Didn’t you get tired of making 
records ?” 

“No.” 

“What did you think of sitting 
for a bust?” 

“Nothing.” 

“What did you 
bust?” 

“Very bad.” 


think of the 






MILESTONES 


- 

Married. Joan Kaufman, daugh- 
ter of Louis Graveraet Kaufman, 
President of Chatham Phenix 
National Bank, Manhattan; to 
George Drexel Biddle, son of Craig 
Biddle (finance), of Philadelphia; 
in Manhattan. Flower girls wore 
frocks copied from Lawrence’s por- 
trait of “Pinkie” (TIME, Dec. 6). 





Married. Lucia Hosmer 
daughter of Irving H. Chase, 
President Ingersoll Watch Co.; sis- 
ter of Mrs. Charles Phelps Taft 
II, Chief Justice Taft’s daughter- 
in-law; to one Thomas Ewing, Jr.; 
in Waterbury. 


Married. Robert H. Thayer, son 
of Headmaster William Greenough 
Thayer of famed St. Mark’s School, 
Southborough, Mass.; to Virginia 
Pratt, granddaughter of the late 
Charles Pratt, founder of famed 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; in Man- 
hattan. 


Married. Mrs. Jessie Lincoln 
Johnson, granddaughter of Abraham 
Lincoln; to Robert J. Randolph, of 
Manhattan; in Washington. The 
groom’s family is that of the Vir- 


Chase, . 


ginia Randolphs, famed statesmen 
of ’76 and later. 


Elizabeth Baker, 
daughter of onetime (1916-21) 
Secretary of War Newton Diehl 
Baker; to one John Phillips Mc- 


Gean; in Cleveland. 


Married. 


Died. Rigby Wile, 16, son of 
Ira Solomon Wile, M. D., famed 
psychiatrist-child specialist; in his 


father’s home in Manhattan; by 
self-inflicted rifle shot, because 
he found life “futile.” Said Dr. 


Wile: “I have no idea what led 
him to such a philosophy.” 

Died. Robert P. (“Big Bob”) 
Brindell, 47; onetime Manhattan 
labor Tsar; in Manhattan, of lung 
infection. As dock laborer he first 
organized 3,000 longshoremen, who 
paid him $18,000 a year (50c a 
month per man) for securing wage 
increase. Founding the Building 
Trades Council (1919), he came into 
command of 115,000 men, gave 
diamonds, automobiles, to friends. 
Imprisoned for extensive extortion 
(1921), he was released (1924) 
minus friends, health and most of 
the $1,000,000 he had made. 


Died. Marvin McTyeire Parks, 


54, President of Georgia State 
College for Women; in Tampa, 
Fla.; when struck by automobile 


driven by a Negress. 


Died. Galen Luther Stone, 64, as- 
sociate founder (with Charles Hay- 
den) of Hayden, Stone & Co. (in- 
vestments), of Boston and Manhat- 
tan; in Brookline, Mass., of heart 
disease. Financial editor of the 
Boston Advertiser in his 20’s, he 
became apprentice, to acquire prac- 
tical experience, in a_ brokerage 
firm; met Charles Hayden, 20-year- 
old _ ticker-boy-graduate of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; 
with him founded Hayden, Stone 
& Co. (of late $30,000,000 working 
capital), to which, say financiers, 
the greatest group of copper pro- 


ducing companies in the world 
owes its existence. Vessels of 
the Eastern S. S. Co., and the 


Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Lines 
earried flags at half mast in trib- 
ute to him as Chairman of Board 
of Directors; so did the Amoskeag 
Mfg. Co. (woolens), of which he 
was. a trustee. Patron of art and 
education, he was also onetime vice 
president of the trustees of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Died. William Merrick Sweet, 66, 
eye surgeon; in Philadelphia, of 
pneumonia. He experimented suc- 
cessfully with plastic surgery on the 
eyeball, devised a method of using 
x-rays to locate foreign bodies in 
eyes, but gained best repute for 
the electro-magnet he invented in 
1905 to pull iron and steel splinters 
from eyes. 


Died. Clara Sandburg, 76, mother 
of Poet Carl Sandburg; in Gales- 
burg, Il. 


January 10, 1927 


Died. Henry Algernon du Pont, 
88, onetime (1906-17) U. S. Senator 
from Delaware; cousin of present 
U. S. Senator Thomas Coleman du 
Pont (gunpowder, General Motors, 
mining, banking, street railways); 
in Winterthur, Del.; suddenly, of 
heart failure. He was great-grand- 
son of French economist Pierre 
Samuel du Pont de Nemours 
(1739-1817), monarchist, who in 
1799 emigrated to the U. S., where 
his son, Eleuthére Irénée, founded 
the since famed family powder fac- 
tory and wealth. Henry Algernon 
du Pont, always interested in the 
Army, was as Lieutenant Colonel 
in the Civil War awarded Con- 


gfessional Medal “for extraordi- 
nary gallantry”; became (1877) 
President of Wilmington and 


Northern Railway; withdrew 20 
years later from business to poli- 
tics and farming. 


Died. Wilfred, “The Royal 
Rabbit” (TimME, Aug. 30), gobbled 
by a stray dog which broke into 
Wilfred’s pen near Bolton Abbey, 
the estate of the Ninth Duke of 
Devonshire. The King-Emperor 
had purchased one-half of Wilfred 
for ten shillings from Bob Tom- 
linson, the local rector’s son, and 
presented this fractional interest 
to Bob’s sister Kathleen who al- 
a owned the other half of Wil- 
red. 





MUSIC 
(Continued from p. 19) 


counters of merchandise in search 
of bargains. One night last week 
a greater crowd than ever before 
crammed its way into this pillared 
space, now swept of every vestige 
of merchandise. They had come 
to hear a concert, attend a recep- 
tion given by Rodman Wanamaker 
in honor of Thaddeus Rich, concert 
master of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. From the first grand 
chord of the organ prelude to the 
last lingering vibration of Soloist 
Rich’s violin the audience were 
silent, as 15,000 disembodied spirits 
straining for the trumpet call of 
the angels. They heard the famed 
Wanamaker instruments, Stradivari, 
Guarnarius, Quadagnini, Monta- 
guana, Gofriller played in 
massed unison by the great string 
quartets of the U. S.—Flonzaley, Pro 
Arte, Lenox, Vertchamp, with four 
bass viols in accompaniment. Un- 
der Mr. Rich’s direction the musi- 
cians poured harmonies and mel- 
odies from Purcell’s Suite in C 
Major. Into the rare acoustic 
treasuries of the huge auditorium 
later sounded the Mozart D Major, 
Saint-Saéns’s Le Deluge, Debussy’s 
G Minor, Veracini’s Concerto Gros- 
so Bel. No medieval potentate had 
ever summoned forth such jeweled 
volumes of song in palace or 


cathedral. Next day the temple 
of music was again a_ trading 
mart, 
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Portal to the “World Institute 
of Heating”, American Radi- 
ator Co., New York City. 


ee RADIATOR (COMPANY 


) Showrooms and sales offices: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, 


B Makers of IDEAL Boilers, AMERICAN Radiators, ARCO Hot Water Supply Heaters, VENTO (Ventilating) Heaters, Heat-Controlling Accessories, et. 


: = the towering skyscraper 
housing its thousands to the 
modest bungalow at the city’s 


edge, American Radiator means 
heating comfort and health. 


Universal preference is the sure 


reward Ametica gives to indus- 
tries founded ona broader vision 
of public service. 
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All that modern science affords is 
employed by American Radiator 
Company, at its institute of Thermal 
Research, ‘to perfect heating products. 
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Denver, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Brussels, Berlin. 
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PEOPLE 


Had they been interviewed, some 
people who figured in last week’s 
news might have related certain 
of their doings as follows: 


David Belasco, play producer: 
“Equipped with crackers, a_ bottle 
of milk and a play for reading, 
I was speeding in my limousine 
down Manhattan’s Riverside Drive 
in the small hours of New Year’s 
Eve last week. Biff, crack, splin- 


DAVID BELASCO 


Crackers ... crack 


ter-clatter—the glass of the win- 
dows broke about me as another 
car, revelers within, ran head on 
into mine. Five stitches had to 
be taken in my eyelid, and my 
head is bandaged over other cuts. 
The New York dHerald-Tribune, 
perhaps to increase sympathy, re- 
ported me as ‘in the seventies’; I 
am_ 67.” 


Maria Jeritza, prima donna: 
“Teddy, coal-black boiler room cat 
at the Metropolitan Opera, last 
week momentarily disrupted a per- 
formance of Turandot. As the 
curtain rose for the third act, 
Signor Lauri-Volpi, my stage lover, 
was disclosed supposedly asleep on 
the steps of my palace. Teddy 
advanced toward him across the 
stage. Box-holders jerked their 
opera glasses into position. Others 
opened wide their eyes. There 
was tittering, laughter and one 
great solemn. guffaw. Teddy 
prowled on. Lauri-Volpi rose to 
sing. The audience roared. I, off- 
stage, about to go on, had hard 
work to keep the severe demeanor 
of the cold Chinese princess. Signor 
Lauri-Volpi shooed. I called. 
Teddy came.” ‘ 








Ganna Walska (Mrs. Harold 
Fowler McCormick): “Belgrade, 950 
miles distant from Paris, is the 
capital of Jugoslavia. There I, 
earnest singer, appeared in the title 
role of Tosca. I stabbed the Baron 
Searpia of the piece so vigorously 
that I broke my stage property 
knife. I got five curtain calls, and 
was pleased with this tribute to 
me, after my unkind treatment in 
the U. S. (TiMgE, Oct. 26, 1925) 
and my recent failure to secure a 
stage in Paris, even after buying, 
as I thought, an opera house for 
myself.” 


Chancellor Herbert S. Hadley of 
Washington University, onetime 
(1909-13) governor of Missouri: 
“Tl, I was unable to deliver my 
speech at a university club luncheon 
in Kansas City, Mo. But the 
mayor read aloud what I had writ- 
ten, including my endorsement of 
President Clarence Cook Little’s 
(University of Michigan) plan to 
minimize the importance of college 
football by having rival univer- 
sities prepare two teams apiece. 
Let them be called, for example, 
the Red team and the Blue. Let only 
Red meet Red and Blue meet Blue, 
a game at each college on the 
same day, ‘thus making it un- 
necessary for students to leave 
their own school to witness a 
football game.’ ” 


Charles Gates Dawes: “ ‘That 
would be assuming,’ said I last 
week over the telephone to a news- 
gatherer who asked me to _ say 
something to the U. S. neople for 
New Year. ‘That would not be 
modest,’ said I next, to a proposi- 
tion to wish them a ‘Happy New 
Year.’ The persistent fellow then 
asked if I would wish him a Happy 
New Year. ‘Happy New Year,’ 
said I.” 


Most Rev. Cosmo Gordon Lang, 
Archbishop of York:* “I last week 
marked the 1,300th birthday of 
York Minster, by knocking 13 
times, once for each hundred years, 
on the great door of the Cathedral 
church of St. Peter, which is the 
Minster. This ceremony occurs 
only once a century. Edwin, first 
Christian King of Northumbria, 
was baptized by Paulinus, first 
Archbishop of York, on Easter 
Day, 627, in a little wooden church 
where York Minster now stands.” 


*The question of precedence’ between 
England’s two achbishops, York and Can- 
terbury, is delicate. While His Grace of 
York is “Primate of England,” His Grace 
of Canterbury is “Primate of all England.” 
While Canterbury crowns the kings and 
queens of England, York crowns the queen 
consorts (i.e., Canterbury would crown 
Victoria; York, the present Mary), and 
York is the queen consort’s “perpetual 
chaplain”, having thus an ear of particu- 
lar intimacy. But while His Grace of 
York takes precedence over all crown sub- 
jects not of royal. blood, except the Lord 
High Chancellor, His Grace of Canterbury 
takes precedence not only over the Lord 
High Chancellor but also immediately after 
“princes” of the royal blood. 
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Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown of New York University: 
“Last week there appeared at our 
university a new weekly pam- 
phlet, New York, edited by Dr. 
Harold deWolf Fuller, now pro- 
fessor of journalism at N. Y. U. 
The object: to foster mutual under- 
standing between the _ university 
and the outside world. With four 
pages, no advertisements, very 
brief articles and editorials (chiefly 
by professors, on tan paper in sepia 
ink, New York discussed and _ re- 
ported on ‘the scientific spirit,’ 
crime, thyroids, college humor, 
pneumonia, books, theatre, Manhat- 
tan traffic, the U. S. Steel dividend, 
the tariff. The subscription price 
is $1 a year. I gave my official 
blessing.” 


Marshal Foch: “The railway car 
in which I affixed my signature to 
the Armistice has stood, since the 
War, weather-beaten in. the court- 
yard of Les Invalides (War Mu- 
seum) at Paris. Last week Arthur 
H. Fleming of Pasadena, Calif., 
completed arrangements whereby 
he will contribute 100,000 frances 
and the car will be housed in a 
suitably erected memorial at Com- 
piegne, France.” 


Henri-P hili p p e - Benoni-Omer- 
Joseph Pétain, Marshal of France 
(“They shall not pass!’’): “Since 
the War I have been working my 
farm and _ vineyards near  Vil- 
leneuve-Loubet, between Cannes 
and Nice, and like other French 
farmers I must get my annual per- 
mit to make wines and brandy. 
So last week, my servant and I 
went for that permit. ‘What’s 


LE MARECHAL PETAIN 
No horseshoer 


your name?’ asked the clerk. ‘Pé- 
tain,’ said I. Said he: ‘Your pro- 
fession?’ Said I: ‘Marshal.’ Said 
he: ‘Did you serve in the War?’ 
He thought I was a_horseshoer 
(maréchal ferrant).” 
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SCIENCE 


AAAS. 


It was at the end of a year in 
the flood tide of science that the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science held _ its 
annual meeting last week in Phila- 
delphia. It had been the year 
in which: 

Experimenters in Belgium, Ger- 
many and California had failed to 
corroborate the other drift findings 
of Dr. Miller of Cleveland, thus 
tending to substantiate the Ein- 
stein theory of time-space rela- 
tivity. 

Dr. Millikan of California had 
verified the existence of cosmic 
rays of great penetration, Dr. Kol- 
hoerster of Germany tracing their 
source to the constellations Orion, 
Hercules and Andromeda, where 
new stars are forming. 

Dr. Michelson of Chicago had 
remeasured the speed of light, set- 
ting it at 186,284 mi. per sec. 

Dr. Keeson of Holland had solidi- 
fied helium. 

Dr. Hopkins of Illinois had iso- 
lated a new chemical element, No. 
61 in Mendeleev’s table, and named 
it Dllinium. 

Dr. Sumner of Manhattan had 
isolated the first enzyme. 

Dr. Coolidge of Schenectady had 
produced powerful cathode rays out- 
side a vacuum tube; his colleague, 
Dr. Langmuir, had perfected a 
hydrogen-hydrogen welding flame, 
the hottest ever; another colleague, 
Dr. Alexanderson, had nearly per- 
fected radio television. 

Mars had come. closer’ to 
Earth than it would be for another 
13 years. 


There had been a total solar 
eclipse, new comets, unusual sun- 
spots and the only perfect lunar 
appulse in four centuries. 

Dr. Streeter of Washington had 
studied the youngest human embryo 
yet available (eleven days). 


A European fly taken to New 
England to fight two insect pests 
had proved itself the enemy of 92 
other insects. 

Tetraethyl lead (anti-knock) gas- 
oline had been declared safe for 
general use and been put on sale 
throughout the country. 


The National Academy of 
Sciences, with aid from college 
presidents, foundations, manufac- 
turers and Secretary Hoover, had 
launched a campaign for 20 millions 
to devote to independent scientific 
research, 


These and many more events of 
1926 were in the minds of scien- 
tific gentlemen who thronged, about 
1,000 strong, in 15 sections and 
43 allied societies, to Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia. There their 
retiring president, Professor Mi- 
chael Idvorsky Pupin, onetime 
Serbian shepherd, now oft-honored 
electro-physicist of Columbia Uni- 
versity, greeted them with poetic 
discourse upon the progress of 
electrical communication, beginning 
with James Clerk Maxwell’s mono- 
graph on magnetism in 1873 and 





HEN knighthood was in flower, 


messages of state were carried by 
heralds. re “ w 

The higher the rank of the 
sender, the more impressive was 
the attire of the herald. In fact, to send a herald who 
didn’t “measure up” would have been a distinct reflec- 
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tion on the sender, and an affront to the person addressed. 

The herald of our times is the business letterhead. 
Like the herald of medieval days, your letterhead helps 
to indicate to people the rank and importance of your 
business. re @ w w @ 

No matter how well they know you, no matter how 
long they have done business with you, their estimate 
of your business is inevitably raised —or lowered — by 
your letterhead. w “ “ “ & 

There is no finer paper for business letterheads than 
Old Hampshire Bond. Your letters deserve the better 
appearance and added dignity that Old Hampshire 
will give them, « ro ro w w 

Write us for examples of business letterheads on 
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or stationer. _ & w & w w& 
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Heinrich Rudolf Hertz’s experi- 
ments with pulsations in the ether 
in 1889, through Marconi’s practical 
application of Hertz’s discoveries, 
to modern radio and radio-telephony. 
Himself the author of great ad- 
vances in electrical communication, 


Dr. Pupin predicted the ultimate 
translation of cosmic messages 
from the surrounding universe, 


especially those emissions of the 
sun which are now looked upon as 
nuisances to earthly radio since 
they cause “static” and “fading.” 

The scientists (and many a lay- 
man, for the meetings were public) 
attended further discourses, papers, 
demonstrations, including: 

Reversible Pigeons. Male pigeons, 
after sitting on eggs in place of 
their mates, gave female blood 
tests. Females allowed to live 
actively instead of passively, gave 
male blood tests. Conclusion: sex 
is affected, perhaps in part deter- 
mined, by the speed of bodily meta- 
bolism.—Dr. Oscar Riddle and Dr. 
Warren H. Reinhart, Carnegie In- 
stitution. 

Errata. Subsequent examination 
of the fossil discovered last autumn 
at Trinil, Java (TIME, Oct. 11), 
and reported everywhere as another 
skull of Pithecanthropus erectus, 
the Java ape-man, showed the relic 
to be an elephant’s knee cap. The 
“Southwestern Colorado Man,” 
lately deduced from a_ set of 
Eocene teeth, was a myth, the teeth 
having proved to be those of an 
antique horse.—Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Drinkers’ Sons. Ten ____Drinkers’ Sons._Ten_generations 
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of rats were daily intoxicated with 
alcohol fumes. The eleventh gen- 
eration was put in a cage with 
descendants of non-alcoholic rats. 
The two strains got drunk at the 
same rate. Conclusion: a drinker’s 
sons cannot inherit from him a 
steady head for drinking; acquired 
characteristics are not demonstrably 
inheritable—Frank Blair Hanson 
and Florence Hays, Washington 
University, St. Louis. 

Pure Science. Much Federal and 
State money is spent on applied 
science. But the raw material of 
applied science is pure science— 
research. The burden of pure 
science research is borne chiefly by 
colleges and _ universities. They 
need help. They will get help. The 
present ratios of ten to one in 
men and twenty to one in dollars 
for applied science compared to 
pure science constitutes a ‘“chal- 
lenge.”—Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover. 

Bose Exposed. Sir Jagadis Chan- 
dra Bose of India has been causing 
scientific excitement with his asser- 
tions that plants have nervous 
systems, souls. A book giving a 
sympathetic account of the Hindu, 
his work and methods, sets forth: 
“The mysteries of nature are 
probed in Sir J. C. Bose’s institute 
not by study of libraries or 
mechanical experiments, but pri- 
marily by communion with the 
unseen and unknown. Inspiration, 
imagination, intuition, vision—this 
is even a more romantic touch.” 
All of which is ridiculous. “The 
passage from pseudo-research to 
the infantile fancies is an easy 
one.”—Dr. Daniel T. MacDougal, 
Carnegie Institution. 

Stirring Sleepers. To the beds 
of 18 young men was attached 
mechanism to record their every 
movement while sleeping. The 
most nervous subject stirred once 
every eight minutes. The most 
inert, once every 25 minutes. The 
average: 13 minutes between stirs. 
Purpose of the experiment: to dis- 
cover the efficiency of beds, springs, 


mattresses, pillows.—H. M. John- 
son and G. E. Weigand, Mellon 
Institute, Pittsburgh. 


Astute Crooks. People say crooks 
are mentally deficient. Never be- 
lieve it. Convicts of the “lowest” 
criminal type were given’ the 
Army intelligence tests and they 
passed far above average. Crime 
is a business for shrewd men. To 
stop it, make crime unprofitable 
and shrewd men will stay honest. 
—Manager James H. Hepbron, 
Baltimore Criminal Justice Com- 
mission. 

Domesticated Insects. Practical 
entomology will some day provide 
the farmer with insects as useful 
to him as his other domesticated 
creatures.—Dr. Leland Ossion How- 
ard, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

Judges. A good judge of himself 
is a man mentally alert, socially 
inclined, cheerful, optimistic, mod- 
erately popular. A good judge of 
others is slow mentally, shallow, 
emotionally unstable, a physical 
and moral coward, independent, un- 
sociable.—Psychologist Henry  S. 
Adams, University of Michigan. 

Super-Oysters. A bivalve in a 





symmetrical shell, lacking the 
tough muscle necessary to attach 
itself to rocks; hardy, fast-growing, 
large, sweet and tender on the 
tongue, was evolved by selective 
breeding. The difficulty of chang- 
ing the water in the breeding pans 
without losing the oyster eggs was 


overcome by using a_ modified 
“cream separator.” The new 
species can take care of itself 


in natural beds after attaining a 
certain growth; it can be grown by 
the million.—Biologist William F. 
Wells, New York State Conserva- 
tion Commission. 

Diabetes Virus? Rabbits inocu- 
lated with urine from a diabetic 
patient contracted diabetes. The 
fluid was filtered through porous 
porcelain’ Then it did not induce 
diabetes. Conclusion: diabetes is 
a communicable disease, caused not 
by a bacterium but by a virus or 
poison which may be isolated and 
for which a prophylaxis may be 
discovered.—Dr. David H. Bergey, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

War of 1929. The earth is one 
organism, comprising atmosphere 
(air), hydrosphere (water), litho- 
sphere (rocks), biosphere (life). 
This organism lies in the vast mag- 
netic field of the sun, which fluc- 
tuates in regular cycles. Solar ir- 
ruptions of the coming two years, 
the maxima of cycles large and 
small, will agitate the solar mag- 
netic field and produce upheavals 
on earth, including the biosphere. 
Stiidy of physico-chemical history 
(“historiometry”) shows large hu- 
man wars occurring at times of 
maximum sunspots. Conclusion: 
a solar agitation of the human 
race during 1927-29 “of the high- 
est historical importance,” greatest 
since 1870.—Archaeologist A. Tchi- 
jovsky, University of Moscow. 

“No More Work.” If the hydro- 
gen contained in two teaspoonsful 
of water were converted into 
helium, 200,000 kilowatt hours of 
energy would be liberated. In 
perhaps two centuries this and 
other feats will be performed with 
atoms, whose energy will then do 


all mankind’s labor.—Dr. Carl 
Frederich Schlissel, of Germany. 
Amazons. Archaeological _ evi- 


dence is now complete that the fe- 
male warriors mentioned by King 
Priam in Homer’s Iliad—the Ama- 
zons against whom he fought as 
a boy at the headwaters of the 
Sangarius River—were actually 
men of the Hittite tribe, whose 
practice of shaving earned them 
the scorn of the bearded Phrygi- 
ans. Hittite sculpture found up the 
Sangarius shows the fashion of 
shaving coming to an abrupt end 
about 1250 B. C. (some 50 years 
before Priam spoke). Perhaps the 
razor was blamed for the Hittite 
reverses.—General Secretary John 
Linton Myres, British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 
Resolution. At its sectional meet- 
ing, the American Association of 
University Professors resolved to 
“take initiative in bringing about a 
more effective co-operation between 
all groups or organizations inter- 
ested in opposing legislative re- 
striction on freedom of teaching 
in state-supported institutions,” i.e. 
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to fight the organized minority of 
anti-Evolutionists lest a measure 
similar to Prohibition become the 
law of the land. 

Officers. As its new president, 
the A. A. A. S. elected Director 
Arthur Amos Noyes of the Gates 
Chemical Laboratory (California 
Institute of Technology), onetime 
chairman of the National Research 
Council. Fifteen new vice presi- 


dents: 

Mathematics—Dunham Jackson, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Physics—A. H. Compton, University of 
Chicago. 

Chemistry—Roger Adams, University of 
Illinois. 

Astronomy—W. S. Adams, Mount Wilson 
Observatory. 

Geology & Geography—Charles Schuchert, 
Yale University. 

Zoology—C. E. McClung, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Botany—William Crocker, Thompson In- 
stitution for Plant Research. 
Anthropology—R. J. Terry, Washington 
University. 

Psychology—Knight Dunlap, Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

Social & Economic Science—W. S. Leath- 
ers, Vanderbilt University. 

History & Philosophy—Harry Elmer 
Barnes, Smith College. 

Engineering—A. N. Talbot, University of 
Illinois. 

Medicine—G. Canby Robinson, Medical 
School of Vanderbilt University. 
Agriculture—L. FE. Call, Kansas State 
Agricultural College. 

Education—A. T. Gates, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


Award. To Professor George 
David Birkhoff of Harvard Uni- 
versity went the Association’s an- 
nual prize of $1,000 for the “most 
notable contribution to the advance- 
ment of science.” Professor Birk- 
hoff had offered “A Mathematical 
Critique of Some Physical The- 
ories,” a paper submitting new 
equations to clarify the Einstein 
theory, and to lead away from the 
quantum theory, of the nature of 
matter. 


Sow’s Ear Silk 


Lately Germany announced that 
it could make silk for a _ lady’s 
stocking out of the lobster shells 
left from her supper party (TIMER, 
Dec. 6). Last week Engineer Kurt 
Gerson of Berlin went further. He 
said he could make silk purses out 
of sows’ ears, boars’ ankles, po- 
tato peelings, toothpicks and all 
manner of garbage. In a large 
factory now being constructed un- 
der his specifications, kitchen ref- 
use will be sifted for the cellulose 
ingredients of artificial silk or, if 
desired, gun cotton. The remain- 
ing refuse will be distilled for tar, 
charcoal, acetic acid. 


Economists recalled that, before 
the invention and commercial suc- 
cess of artificial silks in the past 
few years, abortive efforts to 
transplant silk production from the 
Orient to the New World were 
periodic. Cortes introduced _ silk- 
worms in Mexico. James I tried 
to establish them in Virginia in 
1609. A law still on the books 
though long dead requires Vir- 
ginia farmers to plant six mul- 
berry trees per annum for seven 
years. Just before the Revolution 
a great fever for growing silk 
swept the colonies. In 1771 Presi- 
dent Stiles of Yale and Mrs. Stiles 
raised 3,000 silkworms and_ sent 
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Cultivate 
this good habit 
Each day more men and wo- 
men are learning that good 
health and ‘beauty are de- 
pendent upon the condition 
of teeth and gums. They 
practice simple preventive 
measures. And they never 


forget to go to their dentist 
at least twice a year. 
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Out of 5 Pay Pyorrhea’s Pri 
Unless a vigilant guard is kept, Pyorrhea steals into the 
mouth and starts its deadly work. Its poison creeps throug! 
the system. In its wake may follow rheumatism, anemia, 
stomach troubles and even distressing facial disfigurement. 

It takes as its victims 4 persons out of 5 after 40 and 
thousands younger. 

Don't fear these uneven odds. With a little care you can 
protect yourself against Pyorrhea. Go to your dentist for a 


thorough examination, once every six months. And start 
using Forhan’s for the Gums regularly, morning and night. 

It is the one dentifrice specifically designed to combat 
Pyorrhea. It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., who 
for years specialized in the treatment of this disease. 

Start using Forhan's for the Gums, tonight. It contains 
Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid, used by dentists everywhere. It 
wards off Pyorrhea or checks its course if used regularly and 
in time. ; 

It firms gum tissue and keeps it sound. It keeps teeth 
snowy white and protects them against acids which cause 
decay. 

As health insurance and protection against Pyorrhea, use 
Forhan’s. Teach your children this good habit. Get your 
first tube, today. At all druggists, 35c and 60c. 


Petmnta of &.. Fo Ferber, Di DB. Se 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhans for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE... IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 











Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. If youtry 


this new, sparkling Forhan’s Antiseptic Refresh- 
We Make ant once you'll never go back to ordinary mouth- 
This Promise washes that only hide bad breath with their tell- 


tale odors. Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant is 
success. Try it. 







































































their produce to a friend in Lon- 
don: where, with more strands 
bought of Benjamin Franklin, who 
kept worms in Philadelphia, 10% 
yards of cloth were woven for 
the friend’s wife’s dress. In 1791 
a Mr. Aspinwall persuaded the 
New York Assembly to promise a 
bounty of $3 for every 100 mul- 
berry trees reaching the age of 
three years in good health. Mr. 
Aspinwall then rushed out on Long 
Island and planted 800,000 mul- 
berry trees. Another outburst of 
silk fever occurred in the 1830's. 
Daniel Webster bought 5,000 trees 
for his Massachusetts farm. Farm 
papers told their readers that five 
acres of mulberry trees would sup- 
port a family sumptuously. Nine 
state legislatures established mul- 
berry and silk-reeling bounties. As 
always before, the boom languished. 
The industry stayed where it had 
started 50 centuries before, in 
China, where “labor is almost as 
cheap today as when the first wild 
silkworms were brought down from 
the hills.” 


Weed Oil 


Three motor cars lately jounced 
and bounced along the dusty pot- 
holed road into Samarkand, Rus- 
sian Turkestan, ancient seat of 
Khans, golden city of Western 
poets. They had come from Har- 
bin, Manchuria, some 4,000 miles. 
Their chauffeurs were moderately 
excited because none of them had 
had to regrease his car. At Har- 
bin they had been supplied with 
the invention of one Alexander 
Muhacheff, Russian engineer; an 
oil extracted from the seeds of a 
weed that grows wild over vast 
areas of Manchuria. Despatches 
last week from Peking stated that 
some Japanese gentlemen had _ in- 
terested themselves in Engineer 
Muhacheff’s new lubricant, which 
is very cheap to make. They had 
built a factory at Harbin to 
“revolutionize” motor lubrication. 


Mice 

Hotel-keepers do not admire mice. 
They give their chambermaids se- 
vere instructions. Nevertheless, 
other Manhattan hotels were envi- 
ous when, last week, mice were re- 
ported in the Waldorf-Astoria. For 
one thing, these mice were dead. 
For another, they were, as mice 
go, famed. They had arrived in 
the luggage of Explorer-Engineer 
Grant Carveth Wells of England, 
who was going to take them to the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, where they would be mounted 
against a background of _ bleak 
tundra and labeled Lemmus nor- 
vegicus, the lemming. Stubby of 
tail, tawny of fur, blunt of snout, 
five inches long, lemmings are prob- 
ably the only mice that ever ex- 
cited awe in both sexes of human 
kind. Not Aesop’s mouse who 
gnawed a lion free; not the three 
blind mice whom the _ farmer’s 
spouse decaudated; not the clock- 
scaling mouse of Mother Goose nor 


TIME 


Alice’s dormouse nor the mouse 
that did not stir the night before 
Christmas nor even Ignatz Mouse* 
himself, have histories to compare 
with the lemmings’, who date back 
to Norse mythology and further; 


back to Miocene days when lem- 





IGNATZ MOUSE 


than a 


Less lemming 

mings periodically migrated from 
the Scandinavian peninsula to an- 
other continent, perhaps lost At- 
lantis, by land routes which no 
longer exist. The lemmings have 
not yet learned that their oldtime 
highways are gone. At uncertain 
intervals (sometimes after five 
years, sometimes after 20) they 
mass on an edge of the Scandi- 
navian plateaut and start a _ bee- 
line migration. They move by the 
million, having families more plen- 
tifully than ever on the march; 
destroying crops and _ herbage; 
preyed on by throngs of bigger 
beasts. They never hesitate,mov- 
ing on (like Theodore Roosevelt 
and his children**) over every ob- 
stacle, lake, river, mountain, until 
they reach the sea. Here their 
blind instinct persists and out they 


swim, still in the line of the mi- 
gration, until the last one is 
drowned. Only a few will have 


stayed behind, hibernating or lack- 
ing true lemming instinct, or per- 
haps so hardy that they have not 
felt the need for a more congenial 
home. These will be progenitors of 
new millions. 


*Most popular U. S. comic strip char- 
acter, widely syndicated creation of Car- 
toonist George Herriman. At his partner- 
in-comedy, Krazy Kat, he throws’ hun- 
dreds of black ink bricks annually, his aim 
being uncanny accuracy. As a brick hits 
Krazy Kat, Ignatz often cries, “Phooey.” 

tOr the Arctic plain in north Asia or 
America. Author Earl Rossman of Black 
Sunlight (1926) mentions that the last mi- 
gration of the Alaskan lemmings (Lemmus 
nigripes) occurred in 1888. 

**A Sunday pastime of Roosevelt’s was to 
set out for a tramp with the children fol- 
lowing one line as far as possible, to some 
unscalable wall or impassable river. The 
design: to have an exciting time, to teach 
tenacity of purpose. 








BUSINESS 


Crumbs 


It is always good fun to compute 
the output of the Ford Motor Co., 
the centre of U. S. business ro- 
mance. The Wall Street Journal 
from time to time publishes some 
crumbs of Ford information which 
its agents pick up in Detroit. That 
is where these statistics of Ford’s 
year production came from, that 
the paper published last week: 





1921....ecoreoes saneccnevossoneosen 928,750 
1922......0000 sovesnecssoseseenees 1,232,209 
1923... w+, 915,485 
1924... .+-1,790,278 
1925... 1,798,123 
1926 1,447,915 





The figures for 1926 are frankly 
based on the presumption that only 
40,000 cars were made in Decem- 
ber because the Ford plaats worked 
but ten days during the month. In 
November the output was only 
91,708 cars. However, had Novem- 
ber and December production kept 
to the average of 131,620 cars for 
each of the first ten months of the 
year, even then the total would 
have been merely 1,579,448. 

Whether a proper analysis or 
not, the 1926 situation gives one 
explanation for the offer the Ford 
Co. made its dealers last week. 
For $60 the company will put any 
1925 model Ford, no matter what 
its condition, in first class running 
order. It will re-upholster and re- 
paint such a car, rebuild the mo- 
tor, and then guarantee the whole 
job for three months. Thus a 
dealer can offer high value for 
a broken down 1925 Ford on a 
trade-in or he can sell remade 
cars at bargain prices. 


Morgan Eve 

With the years a spacious leg- 
end, heavy with the frankincense 
of gold, has grown up in grey 
Wall Street about the New Year’s 
Eve of the great House of Morgan. 
It is told that as the old year passes 
the Morgan partners assemble in 
the low chunky marble building 
which stands at Broad and Wall 
Streets, the solid fulcrum of the 
business world. They come to sit 
in quiet, awful council while Mr. 
Morgan apportions to each his 
share of the firm’s profits for the 


previous year. Naturally the 
largesse of a Morgan is always 
large. To this partner several 


hundred thousand dollars; to that 
one a million; to another a million 
and a half. Part of the legend 
is, of course, that no partner ever 
questions Mr. Morgan’s division of 
earnings. The tale is one that cap- 
tures the glamorous imaginations 
of Wall Street men who like to 
think themselves prosaic. There is 
less truth in it than in the fable 
of King Midas whose touch turned 
all to gold. The ancient myths were 
not, as this modern one, groundless. 

None the less, last week this 
legendary Morgan Eve was the 
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), 1927 occasion for a crisp announcement 

to the press. It read: “Mr. Francis 

Dwight Bartow, Mr. Arthur Mar- 

vin Anderson and Mr. William 

S Ewing, who have hitherto held 

procuration for our firm in New 

=e § York, are this day admitted as 

> partners in our firms in New 

> York (J. P. Morgan & Co.), Phil- 

mpute | adelphia (Drexel & Co.), London 

r Co, (Morgan, Grenfell & Co.) and 
ss ro- |) Paris (Morgan & Co.*).” 

g tame To these three men the bestowal 

S e 


_ of the “golden touch” would seem 

which | commonplace beside the marvel of 
_ That - their promotion. Never’ before 
Ford’s | have Morgan employes been made 
, that | Morgan partners.+ Horatio Alger 


cs ' imagined for his self-made dime 
se novel heroes no such dizzying climb 
209 to altitudes of power. 

485 7. aay _ 
278 : 

123 ' Dozens of other’ investment 
915 houses changed their personnel at 
rankly | the New Year, most notably Dil- 


t only | lon, Read & Co., rapidly becoming 


Yecem- | a potent, daring rival of J. P. Mor- 
vorked gan & Co. 
h. In 
only . . . 
Jovem- Notes 
tne 2. Boxing Profits. George L. 
of the (“Tex”) Rickard computed the in- 
would come of the professional boxing 
bouts he promoted. In 1924, 1925 
sia OF and 1926, gate receipts totaled $7,- 
93 one 790,998. Of this 1/20 went to state 
. Ford taxes and 1/10 to Federal taxes. 
week. 
ut any tee 
nine | Old Whiskey. The largest  dis- 
nd re- ff tillery in Canada is Hiram Walker’s 
e mo- Ly at Walkerville, across the river 
whole i from Detroit. It contains 107,000 
hus sm barrels of old whiskey, the largest 
ie for | Matured stock in Canada. All this 
as U. S. investors owned until last 
remade week. Then they sold the business 
to a Toronto group for $15,000,000. 
Chevrolet Reductions in price 
1s leg- went into effect last week—$20 to 
incensed $50 on different models. At $525 
1 grey the roadster and touring car are 
Year's cheapest. (A Ford roadster costs 
lorgan. $350). 
* passes ee 
, o Long Talk. By mid-January long 
‘" Wail distance telephone service will be 
a in commission between Manhattan 
of the and London (3,500 miles) over a 
_ to sit combination of land lines and wire- 
ile Mr. less waves, The cost will be $25 
ch e a minute, with a refund in case 
for the © statie blurs the conversation. Since 
ly the © transatlantic cable rates are 22c 
always | a word, this means that the per- 
several ~ son who can distinctly speak more 
to that | than 115 words a minute will save 
million | money by the new way. But he 
legend | must talk with a low, steady tone, 
er ever else his voice will be blurred when 


ision of / carried across the chain of hair- 
iat cap- © 


inations *Better known as Morgan, Harjes & 
like to 4 Co, where U. S. tourists stop for mail 
‘here is |) 22d money-changing. Henry Herman Har- 

fable | ) Jes died last year and in consequence the 
ie a firm name had to be changed, for a 













turned French law forbids a dead man’s name 
hs were ) being exploited. Mr. Harjes left two sons, 
andiess ) who have not been admitted to partner- 

SS: | ship. So their names may not be utilized. 


ek this | fException: Partner George Whitney 
vas the once worked for the firm, but his uncle 
was a full partner. 
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HOMELY~ 
UNSIGHTLY FLOORS 


quickly yield to a new treatment 


OT a mere shining up of the old 

homely surface, but an entirely new 
finish . . . applied after scraping off the 
old one. 

‘The cost is but a fraction of ordinary 
methods . . . much less than a floor 
contractor’s charge. 

An amazing new machine which 
plugs into an electric light socket like 
a vacuum cleaner, and requires no more 
skill to operate, enables you to refinish 
floors yourself. It takes off completely 
the old varnish. . . sandpapers the floor 
to velvet smoothness . vigorously 
rubs in coats of wax... then polishes 
the wax to a lovely luster 

The change in your floors astonishes 
you. They look like new. Not only that 
—but they stay that way, for the ma- 
chine takes care of them forever after, 
A few minutes occasional polishing, 
an annual or semi-annual re-waxing 
(operations absurdly easy), and your 
floors become the constant envy and 
admiration of your friends. 


In addition, the Ponsell Floor Ma- 
chine takes care of your other floors. 
It gives linoleum a luster surpassing 


anything you have ever known... a 
surface so immaculately smooth that 
dust and dirt have a hard time sticking 
to them. It scrubs tile, cement, or any 
other kind of floors as they never 
could be scrubbed by hand, and with- 


out the least splashing. 


We have branch offices in 24 cities 
ready to serve you. Upon request, we 
offer a FREE demonstration in your own 
home. Or if you are too far from our 
nearest branch, a 10-day FREE trial. 


But first write for a complete de- 
scription of this marvelouslittle machine, 
and what it does. Tear off the coupon 
now as a reminder, and then mail to us. 
We promise you an answer promptly. 


Ponsell Floor Machine Co. 
220-230 West 19th St., Dept. 61, New York City 


Please mail me a copy of you. free booklet “Beautiful 
Floors, at a Saving of Hundreds of Dolars.’’ This does not 
obligate me in any way whatever. 


(City .cccecccscscessseseceescesscnessnecncessesseen State arrnenenreeenerrsreareima 
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Stop Smo 
Nicotine! 


Wonderful 
New Cigar has 
75% to 90% of the 


NICOTINE 
REMOVED 


It is astonishing, yet it is true, that 
nicotine adds nothing to the satisfac- 
tion of smoking. No less an authority 

the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
says: “ Nicotine adds nothing to the 
flavor or aroma of Tobacco.” 

Noharm Cigars have 75% to 90% of 
the nicotine removed. 

The process is one of absorption — 
and is not chemical. The flavor and 
aroma of the tobacco are unchanged, 
but the cigars are made far milder 
than any other you ever smoked, be- 
cause practicallyall the nicotineisout, 

Hundreds of smokers have already 
become enthusiastic users of cigars 
processed the Noharm way. A fa- 
mous painter relates that he cannot 
hold his hand steadily after smoking 
ordinary cigars, but that hecansmoke 
denicotinized cigars, with no bad 
effects. 

Another case is that of a young man 
suffering from heart trouble—whose 
pulseis materiallyaffected byordinary 
tobacco, but not affected by denicoti- 
nized cigars. 

Men in all walks of life, who enjoy 
smoking but who also want clear 
heads, steady nerves, unimpaired di- 
gestion, and strong hearts, are smok- 
ing cigars processed the Noharm way. 

e realize that smokers find it almost 
impossible to believe that denicotinized ci- 
gars taste and smell the same as their fa- 
vorite brands. Nothing we cansay will con- 
vince them that this is a fact. So the only 
thing to do is to let you try a box of ten 
Noharms at our risk. YOU be the judge. 
If you are not convinced, the test will not 
cost you a penny. Noharm cigars are full 
Havana filled,and have Sumatra wrappers. 

Nicotine may be the cause of that heavi- 
ness, those headaches, that indigestion 
you sometimes suffer from. Why not at 
least TRY a box of ten Noharms on our 
guarantee of money-back, if you are not 
completely and thoroughly satisfied ? Mail 
the coupon now. 

CARL HENRY, Inc. 
Dept. 21, 327 W. 36th St., New York City 
=e eee eee eee ee oe ee ee 


CARL HENRY, Inc., Dept. 21 
327 West 36th Street, New York 

Enclosed is a check or money order for $1.25. Please 
send me introductory box of 10 Noharm Deliciosas. If I am 


not completely satisfied after full trial I will tell you soand 
you agree to refund my money. 


(———EEE 


Address 


City = State 
adjusted transmitting machines. 
Trained elocutionists might be 


hired to do the telephoning. Presi- 
dent Coolidge and King George 
may be the first to exchange salu- 
tations by this new service, said a 
London despatch. President Walter 
Sherman Gifford of the Bell Sys- 
tem declared he will be the first 
to talk—with Sir Alexander Roger, 
Chairman of the (British) Tele- 
phone Development Association and 
with Miss Evelyn Murray, Secre- 
tary of the British Post Office. 


Installments 


While economists with harsh 
voices declaimed last season against 
and for installment purchase of 
merchandise, Lawyer Morgan Joseph 
O’Brien of Manhattan, 74, father 
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of smart Kenneth O’Brien* and 
eight other children, studied the 
selling credits of 34 industries and 
found them good risk. The result 
is the $31,000,000 American Redis- 
count Corp., which was to start 
business in Manhattan last week, 


after the method of the Federal 
Reserve banks. 


Lawyer O’Brien is 





© International 


MorRGAN JOSEPH O’BRIEN 


Automobile or baby carriage 
chairman of the company’s advisory 
committee; Comptroller Lawrence 
H. Hendricks of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York is the 
presidents 

The plan of financing is this: 
A man buys an automobile, or a 
baby carriage, on the installment 
plan. He gives his note (mort- 
gage), bearing good interest, to 
the retail dealer. The dealer sells 
the customer’s note to a_ credit 
finance organization for less than 
its full value, that is, at a dis- 
count. This organization in turn 
may want ready money for fresh 
purchases of mortgages. If such 
concern has been investigated, ap- 
proved and licensed by the Ameri- 
can Rediscount Corp., it will be 
able to get the cash readily. This 
is just what the Federal Reserve 
banks do for ordinary commercial 
paper. But the American Redis- 
count Corp. will be able to go fur- 
ther. A private corporation, it can 
make transactions that the Federal 
Reserve banks would not or could 
not touch. 

Rediscount thus becomes facile, 
and just because of this facility 
the new company can enforce strict 
credit terms if it so pleases. Al- 
ready it has set a gauge for the 
time-buying of motor cars. One- 
third of the retail price must be 
deposited at the time of purchase, 
the rest to be paid within twelve 
months. No money may be loaned 
on cars more than 2% years old, 
and only 1/3 of the retail price of 
the model when new. 


*Looming young Manhattan lawyer and 
leader in the National Democratic Club, 
he married one of the daughters of Clarence 
H. Mackay. Irving Berlin, songster, mar- 
ried the other. 


THEATRE 


New Plays 


Mozart. Where many another 
impresario has failed, Producer 
A. H. Woods has succeeded in 
luring the famed Guitrys (Sacha 








Guitry, French actor-playwright, 
Yvonne Printemps, his actress. 
wife) to the U. S. They presented |~ 


M. Guitry’s Mozart, the same 
dresden-china play of _ virginal 
genius in which Irene _ Bordoni 
appeared earlier this season (TIME, 


Dec. 6). Though Yvonne Printemps’ | 


radiant personality breathes life 


into the titular role (which was” 
created especially for her), the” 


play still seems fragile to the point 
of brittleness. The Guitrys were 


cordially received but the handicap | 


of dialogue in foreign language 
militates against their popularity. 


Peggy-Ann. Aided .by Gilbertian 
satire, Broadway slapstick, attrac- | 
tive dancers, the pepper of quick | 
the charm of music, 7 


wisecracks, 
Peggy-Ann skipped right up to 
the head of the class in current 
musical diversions. Peggy-Ann 
(Helen Ford), a Cinderella in love 
with a_ penniless prince, falls 
asleep, dreams a crazy romance 


of department store and Cuban © 


summer resort adventure. Helen 
Ford and Lester Cole sing the 
song hits, “In His Arms,” “A 
Tree in the Park.” Lulu McCon- 
nell, stylish stout 
Charlestons, croons, while pretty 
Betty Starbuck, as a clownish brat, 
keeps the audience a-roaring. 


The Devil in the Cheese (pro- 
duced in Pasadena a year ago). 
In Tom Cushing’s play, a piece of 
cheese before bedtime brings on 
a good dream in which the secret 
chambers of a girl’s mind are ex- 
plored. Everywhere, the seeker 
finds the radiant image of her lover 
enshrined in fancy as President of 
the U. S., single-handed conqueror 
of South Sea Island tribes, hero 
in all things. This  sublimated 
suitor is, in reality, a ship’s stew- 
ard, opposed by the girl’s father 
who prefers a colorless favorite of 
his own choosing. The action un- 
folds before the fantastic beauty 
of Norman Bel Geddes’ scenery. 
The magic of his perspective puts 
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on the stage of a toy theatre, a 
mountain-top monastery accessible 
only by _hoisting-basket. His 
heights are dizzy. Though psycho- 
analysts snickered, the play doves 
weave a gentle encharitment that 
' js not entirely crushed by the meth- 


4 


nother © 
ducer 


od in’ od of its whimsey. 

Sacha ee al 

right, The Padre is a French peasant- 
‘tress: | priest. He mingles with the people, 
sented | drinks with the soldiers, says: 


same 
rginal 
ordoni 
‘TIME, 
temps’ 
; life 


“Hell, yes, you bet your sweet 
life.” An uncouth fellow, given to 
kissing bar-maids in saloons, he is, 
nevertheless, established as a 
sterling upright character, for he 
frowns blackly upon kissing in the 
1 was) salon. When his good-fellowship 
» the’ embroils him in a Parisian night 
point |) club scandal and the Bishop is 
were about to punish him, the Cardinal 
ndicap | pops out from behind the curtain, 
guage — announces that the padre has a 
larity. heart of gold. Leo Carillo does 

© the padre, but the real hero is 
' Poilu, high-spirited dog, who wags 


{Se 


ertian | ‘his tail at the audience, his natural 
ittrac- | " grace left uncropped by the play- 
quick — wright. 

music, ¥ . 

up to| What Never Dies. Producer 
urrent David Belasco and Actor Edward 


y-Ann ~ Hugh Sothern, appropriately enough, 
n love | present a comedy of old age in 
falls © ya youthful scrape. In his 65th 

mance year, Tiburtius (E. H. Sothern) 
Cuban © has achieved a respectable height 
Helen ¢ of morality without losing the 
ge the prodigality of 20. So he marries 
yo a Bi the girl. Thus is soothed the stern 
[cCon- Sconscience of his ancient parent, 
lienne, | Rosina von Dollereder (masterfully 
pretty }interpreted by Haidee Wright). 
1 brat, | Like many another thing concerned 
j with old age, this play about de- 
sire in the late’ 60’s waxes gar- 

‘rulous. That is not the fault of 

(pro- Sable translator Ernest Boyd who 

ago). © took his lines from the original 
ece of (of Alexander Engel. But it is 
ys on " perhaps painful for Actor Sothern, 
secret » who is made to leap up and down 
re ex- stairs, to dance on the run, to 
seeker “giggle passionately, and, in gen- 
‘lover — eral, to bound about foxygrandpaly. 


ent 0 

queror' Wooden Kimono. Spooks, blue 
hero lightning, disappearing corpses, 

imated “mysterious coffins, a grandfather’s 
stew- clock haunted by creeping hands, 

father on-off lights, dope fiends, shrieks, 

rite of shots, blow a turgid volume of the- 


yn un- “atrical smoke over a tiny flame of 
beauty | mystery. As usual the most innoc- 
enery. @uous-looking person in the cast 
2 puts |turns out to be the fiend incarnate. 
/Though the play ends with many 
1 cts ‘an eerie hand and happening un- 
explained, the effect is hugely suc- 
t cessful. 
eneitied ‘ 


cy” has | Chicago. Sir James Barrie once 
Lae the |§wrote a play, The Legend of 
creeks |BLeonora, in which a woman mur- 
at home (ders a man for blowing cigar 
ris book WGsmoke in her baby’s face, is ac- 
‘ae quitted by a respectable British 

jury, thus establishes the supreme 

























physi sanction of motherhood—this with 
ncn Mithe gentle, whimsical satire that 
without distinguishes all Barrie plays. 





aurine Watkins, once a_ student 
of Professor George P. Baker of 
Wale, under whose direction Chicago 
was written and marked 98%, has 
seized upon a similar theme, But 
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her method is neither gentle nor 
whimsical. It is heavy and acidic, 
prone to dash itself against a 
Scylla of monotony or a Charybdis 
of burlesque, while it struggles 
through the straits of dramatic 
craftsmanship to launch a fierce 
attack upon the muddy sentimen- 
tality that swells crime waves. 





Miss LARRIMORE 
She knew she was spoofing 


Prologue: A _ strumpet-wife 
(Francine Larrimore) murders an 
automobile salesman lover. Play: 
while tabloids and less pictorial 
compeers crowd their sheets with 
boob-killer gush (“Stork hovers 
over county jail,” “Are American 
wives safe?” etc.), while the mur- 
deress’ cell is packed with mash 
notes, flowers, taffy, while the 
jury returns a “Not Guilty” ver- 
dict to the applause of courtroom 
throngs, and the heroine of the 
hour signs a vaudeville contract, 
ecstatic in her glamor of publicity, 
a new murderess’ fame is blared 
from the front pages of the Chi- 
cago press. Reporters, camera men 
run off to photograph, interview 
the latest homicidal novelty, and 
the brilliant murderess of yester- 
day fades into a drab legend of 
stale news. The cast, as so often 
happens in plays of satirical im- 
port, strives to convince the audi- 
ence that it too is aware of the 
playwright’s spoofing, wherefore 
the production stumbles more than 
might have been the case with a 
less determinedly sophisticated per- 
formance. Miss Larrimore looks 
- part, and acts what there is 
of it. 








CINEMA 


New Pictures 


Twinkletoes (Colleen Moore). In 
this film with an English setting, 
Colleen Moore, wearing a blonde 
wig, looks like Lillian Gish, enacts 
a limehouse lily as Dorothy Gish 
would (TIME, Nov. 8). A peppery 
toe-dancer, she leaps to the heart 
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of Prizefighter Chuck Lightfoot, 
who is so severely jabbed that he 
counters by helping Twinkletoe’s 
rascally parent (Tully Marshall) 
out of a counterfeit crime, and 
himself into the hands of the 
police. Then, a_ subtitle’ records 
the passage of a year and a happy 
ending. Colleen Moore entertains. 


The Cheerful Fraud. To win Ann 
Kent (Gertrude Olmstead), beau- 
teous social secretary to opulent 
Mrs. Bytheway, Sir Michael Fairlie 
(Reginald Denny) bows himself 
into the position of social secre- 
tary to Mr. Bytheway. Ann Kent 
makes all the trouble seem worth- 
while when she falls victim to the 
fraud and becomes Lady Michael 
Fairlie. 

Valencia (Mae Murray). Dimitri 
Buchowetzki wrote the scenario, 
directed the production of a ham 
idyl that tells how Valencia of 
Barcelona, coy charmer, preferred 
a handsome sailor (Lloyd Hughes) 
to a smirking Governor (Roy 
D’Arcy). Clumsy framework pokes 
through a cheese-cloth illusion. 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 








Cannibal 


When Fisherman Eli _ Kelly, 
drifted to the beach of Santa Cata- 
lina Island (TIME, Jan. 3) with the 
half-eaten body of his partner, 
James McKinley, in the stern-sheets 
of his yawl, a coroner’s jury began 
to investigate. Cannibal Kelly, 
his clothes hanging in folds on his 
body (he had shrunk from 210 to 
120 pounds), last week gave de- 
tails. The yawl had been a life 
boat on board the yacht of Novelist 
Zane Grey. They had food and 
drink for 24 hours. On the first 
day after. the storm that crippled 
them, Fisherman McKinley drank all 
but a pint of the water in a gallon 
jar. On the third day he began 
to drink salt water, went mad, 
was twice washed overboard. Mr. 
Kelly pulled him back. On the 
fourth day they made a compact 
that the man who died first should 
give his flesh to the other. In the 
little cabin of the yawl the two 
huge, gaunt, enfeebled and delir- 
ious men shook hands on it. “Yes,” 
said Mr. Kelly, “I carried out our 
agreement. .’ The jury ab- 
solved him of all blame. 


Twig 
Near Napa, Calif, one Paul 
Phelan and one Kenneth Reynolds, 
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“Drink real coffee 
—full-flavored aro- 
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No one is denied the joy of coffee, in en- 






lightened homes today! For coffee from which 
the caffeine has been extracted could’nt harm 
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effect whatever on heart, nerves, or kidneys. 
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pent sroce: Be has it; or or clip coupon now. 
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1663 Davenport Ave., Cleveland 
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Hag to make ten cups of real coffee; 
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University of California students, 
hunted together through heavy 
underbrush on a _ mountainside. 
Student Phelan cried out with pain, 
clawed at his throat, struggled for 


breath, A manzanita twig had 
pierced his gullet, breaking off 
short under the skin. Unable to 


extract the twig with his fingers, 
Mr. Reynolds forced his strangling, 
frenzied friend to the’ ground, 
pinioned him, bit into his throat, 
pulled out the twig with his 
teeth, lugged him miles to a ranch. 


Bone 


At Uniontown, Pa., three-year- 
old Betty Coughanour’s eyes pop- 
ped; her face flamed apoplectically; 
her mouth gaped. She was chok- 
ing to death, A bone from a 
turkey dinner had stuck in her 
throat. Her father saved her life, 
for on the dash to tke hospital 
he, frantic, ran the family motor 
car into another machine. Betty 
Coughanour, thrown from her seat, 
coughed up the bone. 


Hands 


One Redmond Rogers of Middle- 
town, N. Y., obliged a press photog- 
rapher by holding his palms, lumpy 
with callouses, in front of the 
camera; soon saw his picture in 
newspapers accompanied by a 
statement that he is never burned 
while handling red hot metal in 
a factory without tongs, gloves or 
other protection. Kitchen workers 
capable of delving in boiling suds 
without gloves or pain understood. 


Leg 


At Waterloo, Iowa, one Mrs. 
Marlow Tharp found that her wood- 
en leg did not fit becomingly. She 
refused to pay the _ salesman, 
whereupon he boldly unstrapped 
the leg from her body and ran. 
Petulant, frustrated, she wept, 
called the police. 


Shock 


In Denver, Col., Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Cox lay in bed. Mr. Cox 
was snoring. Mrs. Cox woke up. 
She nudged her husband sharply. 
“Stop snoring,” she said. Instantly, 
he stopped snoring. The two lay 
side by side in silence. Mrs. Cox 
did not sleep again. She could not 
hear the breathing of Mr. Cox, and 
the absence of this familiar sound 
alarmed her. She wished that he 
would snore. She nudged him. 
“Snore,” she said. Mr. Cox made 
no reply. . A police surgeon, 
answering her frantic telephone 


call, pronounced him dead of heart 
failure. 
Kefter 


At White Plains, N. Y., one 
Richard Kefter loaded his auto- 
mobile last week with apples and 
hay. He started. A deer bolted 
from the woods, gave chase. Re- 
tarded by snow Mr. Kefter could 
not distance the beast, was chased 








for five miles. At last he threw 
out five apples and an armful of 
hay. The deer stopped, content. 


Bletch 


In Manhattan, hapless Jeremiah 
Bletch dropped the $5 gold piece, 
office Christmas gift, that he was 
telephoning Mrs. Bletch about, into 
the pay station box. Mrs. Bletch 
grieved.* 


Dobbin 


In Philadelphia, one George F., 
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Dobbin, contractor, was told by a | 
maid that two gentlemen wished to 7 


see him on business. 


The gentlemen told him not to 
make a noise. While they were 


going through his pockets Contrac- | 
tor Dobbin’s baby toddled into the 7 
vestibule. Mr. Dobbin told the baby | 


to go upsairs. “Then,” says Mr. 
Dobbin, “in order not to alarm my 


wife, I told the men to talk about | 
The smaller of the two, 7 
who seemed to have a pretty good | 
‘Well, Mr. Dobbin, © 


business. 


education, said: 
are the papers on that job ready 
yet?’ 

“I replied very audibly, ‘They’re 
coming along.’ 

“While carrying on the conversa- 
tion, they took three wallets, $75 
in money, my watch and a signet 
ring.’ 


Soak 


In Milwaukee, Drs. J. L. Yates 
and William Thalhimer made use 
of an old soak who had pernicious 
anemia. He was 65, had wretched 
teeth and would get drunk between 
blood transfusions. Altogether he 
received 52 litres (54.95 quarts) of 


blood. Some of it was fresh from 


the donors; some had been kept in | gych sg; 


cold storage; some was modified, 
some unmodified. The man soaked 
up anything the doctors thought 
good for him. When he died he 
was living on blood three-fourths 
of which was not his own and 
had undergone 113 _ transfusions. 


Going to the 
front door he faced two pistols, © 
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“No other patient has received, so | 


far as is known, the number of 
transfusions here recorded,” com- 
mented the doctors in their report 
to the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 


Slime 


At Geneva, Switzerland, Bacteri- 
ologist Henry Spahlinger heard a 
sudden explosion and felt him- 
self splashed with slime. The 
container in which he was cultur- 
ing virulent tuberculosis germs had 
burst. Knowing well 


germs he had _ involuntarily 


fore they could harm him, 





the danger | 
of infection the scientist stripped 7 
off his clothes and for two hours| 
scrubbed his equipment and labora- 7 
tory with germ-killing lysol. What 
in- | 


haled he hoped would die off be- y: 
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*Honest money counters of the New i 
York Telephone Co. 
pieces in the Christmas collections brought 7 
them, in sealed boxes, 


booths. 
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found 68 more gold) 
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Modern Monks 


Tue Hitt or Happrness—George 
N. Shuster—Appleton ($1.75). The 
Franciscan monastery of these 
quaint tales might as well be in 
Renaissance Perugia as where it is 
in fact, modern California. Incred- 
ible as it may seem, no modern note 
steals in, unless a circus, wet con- 
crete or an ichthyosaurus may be 
called modern. St. Bonaventure’s is 
as little concerned with the outside 
world as it is with the early lives 
of its members—now all disguised 
as Brother Benedict, Brother Cos- 
mos and the like (no Brothers Pete, 
Mike, Joe or Henry). The vil- 
lage, where the author grew up, is 
of a similar unworldliness—perhaps 
a thought too Arcadian since the 
villagers oscillate between the mod- 
and a strong re- 
semblance to Hans the blacksmith, 
Schwartz the butcher and other 
such traditional creatures. But out 
of his acquaintance with real 
monks Mr. Shuster has wrought an 
atmosphere of which the charm is 
guite beyond cavil, even the _ well- 
nigh inescapable air of proselyting 
being warded off by quiet irony and 
bathos. Brother Alphonse and 
Brother Guido quarrel in the gar- 


den; a dream reconciles them. They 
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argue of a prehistoric monster; the 
Father Superior sends them to the 
circus, which they miss through 
absent-mindedness, forgetting their 
monster with their destination. Not 
by grace but by slices of red beef 
does Brother Exuper tame the fear- 
some mastiff. The monument 
achieved by Brother Giles, after 
unseemly longing, is his huge foot- 
print in a new cellar floor. By 
such simple means is the essence 
of a faith distilled, not for the 
saints but for the love of art, 


Sister Anne 


ToMorROow MorNING—Anne Par- 
rish—Harpers ($2). Anne Parrish 
and her brother Dillwyn must 
have had a collection of aunts, 
grandmothers and female neighbors 
all of whom they loved until it hurt 
but who nearly drove them insane 
with fuss-budgeting, shilly-shally- 
ing, dibble-dabbling, microscopic 
solicitude and spiritual myopia. As 
the young authors-to-be grew up, 
quick-witted, sensitive, gay, they 
must have talked together for hours 
about these people and their plight 
—perhaps in a meadow like the 
dewy one in their book Knee-High 
to a Grasshopper—and been con- 
sumed by that uncomfortable emo- 





' tion which is a mixture of furious 


exasperation and _ profound pity. 
They must have compacted to make 


/ a united effort some day to sting, 


poke, wheedle, pat and charm all 
such people out of their bungalow 
souls into the big bright man- 
sions of life and the world. 
Nothing else will account for 
Brother Djllwyn’s recent book, that 
delicate crucifixion and beatification 
of mediocrity, Smith Everlasting 


(TimE, Oct. 18). Nothing else 
will account for this new book 
of Sister Anne’s which is a dupli- 
cate of Brother Dillwyn’s with just 
a few more hamperfuls of old- 
time clothes strewn in, a few more 
pantryfuls of homemade soups, 
salads, desserts, cakes, cookies and 
whipped cream. 

The story of Kate Green and 
her son Joe and all their relatives 
and neighbors in Westlake, New 
England, is another story of the 
tragically commonplace and _ its 
eternal power of keeping on. Sister 
Anne is a little cheerier than Broth- 
er Dillwyn. She lets at least one 
character, life-loving Evelyn, young 
Joe’s wife, escape back to New 
York and Paris whence she came. 
She even lets her have Hope, her 
daughter (the small hope of West- 
lake), and puts all the agony on 
Joe’s shoulders, which broaden by 
bearing it alone. But Kate, from 
the day she leaves art school to be 
the first Joe’s bride, from that 
charming but shiftless Joe’s early 
death in Westlake, through long 
years of pitying herself, loving lit- 
tle Joe, resolving to paint again 
but never doing it, running every- 


where to take smull presents and ° 


repeat clichés (a whole encyclo- 
pedia of them), Kate is forever 
and ever to blush unseen, to live 
unknowing and to be almost happy 
—Tomorrow Morning—through it 
all. 


Of the wit, the sly digs and 
farces and innuendoes of these 
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most beautiful woman 
—who uses the“Health 
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young Parrishes there is no tell- 
ing. No situation, nobody is safe 
from them, especially from Sister 
Anne, who talks less than Brother 
Dillwyn but writes more. The su- 


gary, slap-my-wrist, mother’s-boy 
“line” she gives her J. Hartley 
Harrison, scout-master, is one of 


the most innocently poisonous char- 
racterizations ever done. Some of 
her others are: acidulous Aunt 
Sarah, 99, with parrot and enema 
bags; dependable, blockheaded Char- 
lotte, who marries Hoagland Driggs, 
the fat little heir across the street; 
wan, wishful Carrie, Aunt Sarah’s 
slave; and—fiashes—sultry, vivid 
Opal Mendoza, “bad girl,’ the only 
one whose words comfort Joe at 
all; squat, square, red-faced Effa, 
“simply killing,” a perpetual cir- 
cus, whose salt tears run into her 
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Keep physically fit—radiantly healthy! 
Youcannow exercise and massage your 
whole body in this surprisingly simple 
new way right in your own home— 
without any effort. Thousands are doing it. 


Oscillate Your Way 


to Health 
The rapidly oscillating girdles of the Health 


Builder give a combined massage-vibratory 
treatment better than a skilled masseur. No 
electric current touches you. The Health 
Builder vigorously massages the heaviest mus- 
cles, peps up sluggish circulation, aids digestion 
and elimination, strengthens muscle “tone” and 
improves the functions of the internal organs. 
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physicians in their practice 
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Book showing the “Battle Creek Health Builder” in 
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Battle Creek, Mich. 





















































































Dr. C. W. Trail Says: 


“When I am not using the Far- 
rington, my wife is using it; ¢ 
when my wife is not using it, 
our eight-year-old daughter is 
using it. Every home s 
have at least one.” 


At last—a Long Felt Human Want i is Filled by the 
Invention of this Great Necessity—Dr.Farrington’s 


Portable Reading Table 
For the Lap 


Conserves and Prolongs 


the Life of YOUR Ey 1 


Here is the helper you have always needed. y' saves 
ro eyes — conserves your energy — permits concen- 

tration with real relaxation and absolute comfort. The 
FARRINGTON supports books, magazines, reading matter, 
typewriter, writing materials, etc., at just the right angle 
to insure correct vision, regardless of position. 


Sit right—read right—feel right 
Think what this means! Comfort,enjoyment, 
ater mental and physicalenergies. Greater 
acility for the mechanics of re: ading an ‘ 
writing. Genuine relaxation, The Farring 
ton allows you to assume a comfortable posi 
tion when reading, writing, etc. 


Students Delight In Its Use 


Prof. E. L. Eaton, 
University of Wis., 
says: “Jt is ajoy to 
read a book of any 
size, resting easily 
in a rocking chair. 
Thousands willnow 
have a newjoyread- 
tng while resting.”’ 
With the Farring- 
toneveryone canin- 
crease their capa- 
city formental effort 


Mon, Women and Children SHOULD HAVE A FARRINGTON 


You can not afford to go longer without 
this remarkable device for the conserva- 
tion of your vital forces. It will help 
everyone who reads, writes or works. 
It is indispensable to invalids, 
sick folks and shut-ins. 


NATURE 
DEMANDS ITS USE 


.—Prevents Eyestrain 

/ —Insures Correct Posture 
—Conserves Mental Energy 
—PermitsGreater Concentration 
—Conserves all Vital Forces 


IDEAL GIFT FOR ALL AGES ~ 


You couldn’ t buya more practical gift than : 
the Farrington. It is light, (weight, less F% 
than 44 ounces), handy, durable, portable, 
collapsible and adjustable to any position. No 
ekill required for handling. Should last a lifetime. 
STYLES AND PRICES 

1. Natural Finish_______- $6. 



















2, Walnut Finish_.__.... 7.50 a 
3. Mahogany Finish _._-- 7.50 
4. White Enamel --_--- 8.50 OF 
5. Genuine Walnut 9.50 5 ; 





6 Genuine Mahogany... 9.50 
Prepaid Anywhere in U. S. A. 


SEND NOW Xo2,will be delighted with 


the Farrington. Your pero 
back after 5 days’ trial, if you are not satisfie 
Personal check accepted from Time readers. 

STATE STYLE 


The DESIRED 


Farrington 


Company 

21 W. Elm St., 
Dept. 72 

Chicago, Ill. 

















broad mouth when she smells the 
lilacs and knows she will never 
have a lover. 

How they can write, these Par- 
rishes! Let no one say that Sister 
Anne, just because of The Perennial 
Bachelor, is a “one-book” lady. The 
one, the only thing is—if she would 
only be a touch less the dress- 
maker, the housewife, ‘the minute 
conversational satirist. Even Evelyn 
is made to think that the clouds 





SISTER ANNE 


God’s in His kitchen... 


are by “God’s eggbeater.” As Eve- 
lyn says elsewhere: “Think of be- 
ing away from bridge lamps and 
fruit cocktails!” The book’s last 
line might have been “God’s in 
His kitchen, all’s well with the 
world.” 


Core of England 


A Man CouLp STAND Up—Ford 
Madox Ford—A. & C. Boni ($2.50). 
Author Ford’s three-volume meta- 
phor for what the War did to the 
presumable core of England is here- 
with completed. There are deep 
sears, wrought by much cleaving 
to duty. The scene is littered with 
social and personal wreckage. But 
the core survives. 

It is for an old-time, blunder- 
ing, self-crucifying British individu- 
alism; for an egotism whose one 
sinew is self-respect, that Author 
Ford’s central figure stands. When 
the War came, Christopher Tiet- 
jens of Groby, ponderous, gentle, 
clumsy, omniscient, was already 
under the triply complicated strain 
of an abnormally faithless wife, 
financial difficulties and his love 
for Valentine Wannop, a young 
person of much head and spirit. In 
Soma Do Not (1924) he resisted 
his need for Valentine as his mis- 
tress despite the facts that divorce 
from his Catholic wife was impos- 
sible; that Valentine was his per- 
fect complement, and knew it; and 
that he was off for the War. In 
No More Parades (1925) he en- 
dured a very special and ingenious 
kind of hell in a base camp, where 





his wife, Sylvia, and scandal about 
himself and Valentine, turned up to 
torment him and to hamper his 
official conduct as not even red tape 
and a thousand childish soldiers 
could have done. His maddening 
integrity, that alone, was the factor 
that saved a bad local situation and 
led indirectly to the establishment 
of a Single Command. 


This final book of the trilogy 
shows the triumph of the Single | 
Command, the end of the War, 
Tietjens is in it to the finish, in 
very real and dismal front trenches 
where a man cannot stand up, 
When it is over he stands up, phys- 
ically and spiritually. He foregoes 
revenge upon unjust superior offi- 
cers, lays aside the battered taboos 
of the civilization he has _ helped 
preserve, returns to London, pov- 
erty and Valentine. oe 

The Significance of Author Ford’s 
work, aside from its having estab- 
lished him as never before in the 
forefront of contemporary writers, 
is its relentless penetration and 
comprehension of personal and so- 
cial values too subtle to be more 
than hinted at by lesser men. The 
chronicle unfolds itself, chiefly 
through the disordered thought 
currents and abrupt conversations 
of the characters, with all the per- 
plexing yet inevitable indirection of 
actual life. The versatility anid in- 7 
cessant activity of Tietjen’s mind— | 
he is a mathematician, linguist and 7 
poet as well as a husband, lover, 7 
officer, sociologist and human being 
—do not contribute immediate lucid- 
ity to events which the reader must 
follow subjectively, by the impres- 
sionist method. A crucial telephone 
talk may last several chapters, the 
words actually spoken falling pages 
apart while numerous causes, con- | 
sequences and chunks of mental 
and emotional background are 
tracked down in hurried asides. 
Yet such, episodes, and much ap- 
parently meaningless detail—such 7 
as a sonnet composed on a chal- 
lenge in two and one-half minutes 7 
—come into focus sooner or later. § 
The total effect is vivid, clear and |~ 
all the stronger for its slow fusing. 

The Author. Born in 1873, grand- 
son of Painter Ford Madox Brown 
and son of a London Times music 
critic, Author Ford evolved his 
present name out of the imposing 
nomenclature bestowed upon him by 
his Anglo-German parents, Joseph 
Leopold Ford Hermann Madox 
Hueffer. Raised a Pre-Raphaelite, 
he started writing at 16. In 1894 
he married an Englishwoman by 
whom he had two daughters. In§ 
1909 he left her, going oif to Ger- 
many to change his nationality and 
get, as he thought, a divorce. To} 
join and marry him came Violet 
Hunt, British novelist, suffragette 
and social light. In 1913, Mrs. 
Hueffer the First obtained libel 
damages from a_ periodical which 
had published Violet Hunt’s picture 
and name as Mrs. Hueffer the 
Second. His divorce and second mar- 
riage were subsequently held _ille- 
gal. Lately he and Violet Hunt 
have parted company and a third 
companion to his soul is said to 
have come upon the scene. He 
is now in the U. S., writing for 
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Mental alertness plus finan- 
cial stability leave Sales Resist- 
ance wobbly and tottering. 
That is one reason why TIME 
(circulation over 130,000) car- 
ries more national advertising 
than any other weekly publi- 
cation whose circulation is 


tor under a million. 


It presupposes intelligence— 

. ky : 

Ee : % it assumes mental maturity. 
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the New York Herald-Tribune. 
All of which would be dull his- 
tory but for the current publica- 
tion of an extraordinary lively and 
intimate document by Violet Hunt,* 
revealing Author Ford as she knew 
him when he was founding the 
English Review, composing master- 
pieces in Joseph Conrad’s bathroom, 
treating with Publisher S. S. Mc- 
Clure and the latter’s secretary, “of 
delicate and virile power,” Willa 
Cather; going to prison for the 
experience and to balk his wife’s 
collecting alimony; receiving famed 
authors at his office; acting as nov- 
elist of the Vorticist art movement; 
suffering the slings and arrows of 
legal fortune, in the shape of writs 
and bills from his wife and agents 
of the Crown seeking to apprehend 
him as a German spy just when 
he had obtained a commission and 
was off for France. She describes 
him as “a cold, patient man, with- 
out fire, lazy of habit ... an 
Englishman a little mad about 
good letters,” mooning about or dic- 


*I Have Tuis To Say: THe Story or My 
FLurriepD YEARS—Violet Hunt—Boni & 
Liveright ($3.50). 


Don’t carry throat germs home to your family? 


Sore throat now 


grippe tonight! 
unless you start antiseptic 


treatment instantly + 7 


Why wait till you get home? Start 
now to fight sore throat. 

Hour by hour, the sore throat germs 
are multiplying. A mere gargle morning 
and night is not enough. 

Formamint keeps the throat ‘bathed, 
continuously, in an antiseptic of 
proved germicidal power. Yet it cannot 
harm the delicate throat tissues. 

Take one of these pleasant-tasting 
tablets every hour or so to treat sore 
throat; every two or three hours to 
help prevent it. All druggists. The 
Bauer Chemical Co., Dept. O-1, 113 
W. 18th St., N. Y. C. 


Doctors endorse it 


ormamint 


THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 


40 


tating smoothly in a velvet coat 
that was Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s. 

Nearly every one of contemporary 
literary importance appears full 
length and close to, notably: 

Joseph Conrad, who bore Author 
Ford much love. They collaborated 
on many works. 

Henry James, who called Violet 
Hunt his “purple patch.” She 
fancied him, with his black beard, 
as a corsair when she first met him, 
soon discovering the paradox. He 


DAviIpD GARNETT 
+ © « @ weathercock whines 


keeps aloof from all intimacy, a 
coy, correct lion, but squeezes gos- 
sips dry of their human news, for 
“copy.” 

Thomas Hardy 
poem to the first issue of the 
Review. H. G. Wells lends kind 
offices and has_ hockey parties. 
Hugh Walpole and Ezra Pound play 
tennis. Oscar Wilde lisps about 
Africa. Frank Harris reads his 
latest things. Walter De la Mare 
and Amy Lowell are present. Rebec- 
ca West conquers Fleet Street at 
18, making “not so much a splash 
as a definite hole in the world.” 

Finally and not least, there is 
Violet Hunt, Ruskin’s goddaugh- 
ter, revealing herself without 
reservations—a fascinating, quick- 
witted, harum-scarum little busy- 
body, a Yorkshire sparrow constantly 
braving the horses’ hoofs. She 
turns out her books, chiefly love- 
novels and tales of the “uneasy” 
(ghosts), with unflagging industry; 
cares for her aging mother though 
it costs her a family feud; crusades 
with the Pankhursts; serves the 
Review, mothers Editor Hueffer, 
loves him (even with all his teeth 
gone), thinks she is married to him, 
keeps her chin up afterwards. 


contributes a 


Girl into Woman 
Go SHE Must—David Garnett— 


Knopf ($2.50). What shall _be- 
fall the tall but beautiful, timid 


but intelligent daughter of 
widowed vicar in a hamlet of th 
English fen country? Autho 

F. Powys would surely bri 
her to harm through the primeva 
malice of some local lout. Sheil 
Kaye-Smith might supply her with} 
a young gentleman and beset theirag 
true love with gossip and the fath# 
er’s disapproval. H. G. Wel 
would find her at least a tem 
porary career; Arnold Bennet 
would describe her shoelaces ané 
thoughts on dusting the stairs 
Hugh Walpole might make her 
sweet minor character. 

The young author of Lady int 
Fox, A Man in the Zoo and The 
Sailor’s Return does none of thes 
things. In his matter-of-fact fash 
ion, so quiet that it becomes mys 
terious, he makes her father a sort 
of pocket-borough St. Francis 6 
Assisi. He fills her heart with 
restlessness and her head with 
innocent resolution, keeps her pro 
crastinating over escape until he 
father’s mania for feeding birds ig 
quite pronounced, until she has 
friend and perhaps lover in thé 
grocer’s son, until one more village 
Easter passes ‘and the first night- 
ingale has sung. Then go _ shé 
does, Anne Dunnock of Dry Coul- 
ter, to equivocal Paris where the 
grocer’s son, an artist, turns out 
to be no lover at all but her means 
of meeting one, whom she marrie 
and by whom all her perplexed mis- 
givings about being lost in life are 
removed. There is nothing prob- 
able or improbable about the story. 
Author Garnett simply contrives to 
fill his pages with an imminencé 
surpassing even the beauty of 
Anne’s straw-colored hair and the 
coming of spring to an English 
countryside. 

Part of the overtone is home 
liness: there is a prose poem on 
turning mattresses and_ tucking 
fresh sheets in an old house. Part 
is swiftness and grace: Mr. Dun 
nock, before his birds become his 
angels, skates on. the fens like @ 
big bird himself. Part is earth- 
iness: angry yokels plow a furrow 
across the vicarage lawn, plow up 
the doorstep, with three chestnut 
horses steaming and gleaming of 
a snowy morning. Part is uneasy: 
a weathercock whines; people tell 
their dreams; once Mr. Dunnock 
stuffs his beard quickly into his 
mouth. 

The Author. Son. of Criti¢ 
Edward Garnett and Constancé 
Garnett, to whom the great Rus 
sians own their nfost perfect trans 
lations into English, and grandson 
of Author Richard Garnett (Twi 
light of the Gods), David Garnet 
nearly betrayed his literary birth 
right by studying science (gentlé 
Botany). But in 1920, aged 27, 
he was claimed by books. Hé 
opened a bookshop and fell t0 
writing. Lady into Fox appeared 
after two years. Lest he turf 
back to science, he*was awarded 
prize. His wife, who was Rachel 
Marshall, does woodcuts, 








